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CHAPTER V. 


THE dressing-bell had rung out fully an hour since; the second 
bell had also given timely warning to late comers, that there was 
little time left to linger over elaborate toilets: Yet, still, the 
welcome sound of the dinner-gong had been listened for in vain. 

Some hungry guests began to grow impatient, and wondered 
why the countess had not as yet-appeared in the drawing-room to 
keep them in countenance, at least. 

Dinner at the Dower House was always served with severe 
punctuality, so that late arrivals were quite prepared to put up 
with lukewarm soup and cold fish. 

The countess, for once, had countenanced this delay in honour 
of her future son-in-law, but she, too, was beginning to feel 
impatient, when at length her maid entered her dressing-room 
with a telegram on a small silver salver. 

With haste her mistress tore itopen. It was, as she had feared, 
a message to say that the duke and her son had missed the train. 

In another moment the gong was heard resounding through 
the mansion, and the countess entered the drawing-room with 
the open telegram in her hand. 

Lady Maud was standing by the fire-place, surrounded by a 
knot of young people. 

The countess made straight towards her. 

“My darling,” she said, with playful tenderness, “I hope this 
cruel message won’t destroy your appetite. Norland and George 
were just in time to miss the train; we must dine without them.” 

“That is just like George,” replied Lady Maud in a low tone. 
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“Who is to take his place at the foot of the table on this 
particular occasion? Iam sofry they missed the train, because 
our guests will draw unpleasant conclusions from the fact of 
their being absent.” 

The countess bit her lip to conceal her own~véxation: She 
had invited a large party to meet the Duke of Norland that 
evening, expecting to receive the congratulations of her friends 
on her daughter’s approaching marriage. And lo! the suitor 
had failed to appear. 

It was an awkward contretemps, but however much the coun- 
tess might feel annoyed at it, she preserved her usual calm, court- 
eous demeanour; and when the butler threw open the doors 
and announced dinner, Lord Hardbend, the dowager’s son-in- 
law, gave his arm to the Duchess of Morton, and the guests 
proceeded to the dining-room as though no hitch had occurred 
to mar the order of the hour. 

Wounded to the quick as the amour propre of the countess 
was, her good breeding carried her through without the slightest 
ruffle on her countenance to denote the chagrin she underwent. 

Apparently her sympathy was all called forth on Norland’s 
account. 

“ How horribly put out the poor fellow must have looked when 
he arrived at the station just in time to see the train steaming off,” 
she remarked, quite pathetically. “I hope he won’t extinguish 
that wicked boy of mine, in his first anger. It was all George’s 
fault it appears.” 

At hearing this remark the guests felt much more at ease, and 
the visible constraint wore away in the wonderful tales most of 
them had to relate of their own experience in the matter of 
missing particular trains. 

Some had missed their train at an obscure continental station, 
enduring unheard-of discomforts in consequence. 

Others had found themselves rushing after departing trains, 
shouting frantically for the guard to pull up, until collared by 
some official, and pulled off the line by main force. 

Whilst one adventurous youth related how he had once made 
a flying-leap after a starting train, alighted on the hindermost 
buffer, clung to it, and reached the next station in safety—minus 
hat and eye-glass. 

Lady Maud caused some mild pleasantry on her side, by deftly 
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_ sketching, on the back of her menu Wun repas, a caricature: of 
her unpunctual swain. He was represented as standing ‘on the 
edge of a railway-platform, wildly waving his bag and umbrella 
above his head, like a semaphore gone mad, whilst the train was 
seen steaming away in the dim distance. 

Indeed, the non-appearance of Lady Maud’s znnamorato caused 
quite a divertissement, and considerably lightened the dulness of 
the stately repast. 

The guests might consider the duke’s non-appearance strange, 
and decidedly slighting to his fair fiancée; but what of that? 
They could, and would, talk over the matter in the privacy of 
their own dressing-rooms, and pity the countess and Lady 
Maud to their hearts’ content, but good manners forbade them 
to show either surprise or pity in the presence of their hostess, 
so they gladly hailed the turn the conversation had taken, and 
expressed a sort of calm sympathy with the lackless Norland 
left out in the cold at the railway station. 

Every one appeared satisfied that accident, not design, had 
been the cause of his non-attendance. At least, there was one 
exception to the rule. Young Lady Chineron felt doubts, and 
expressed them rather freely to the countess, in the drawing- 
room after dinner. 

“George is by no means unpunctual by habit,” she said 
stoutly ; “and I am certain he would not be so on the present. 
occasion, when he knew for what purpose the county people had 
been invited to meet Norland and himself at dinner: depend om 
it we shall hear something unpleasant to-morrow.” 

The countess turned slightly pale, but she answered in her 
habitually quiet manner that she was quite satisfied to wait for 
Norland’s explanation till he came ; it was no unusual occurrence 
in the experience of most people to be late for the train, once in 
a way. 

“Was the telegram forwarded from the station or from 
Norland’s club?” asked young Lady Chineron in a persistent 
manner. “I’m inclined to think Norland never started to catch 
the train at all.” 

“ Possibly not,” replied the countess in a low tone ; “one cannot 
gather much from a brief telegram. This one merely states that 
Norland waited so long for George that he lost the train in 


consequence.” 


3° 
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“T shall get the truth from George the moment he arrives,” said_ 
his wife, knitting her brows. She was a tall, dark-eyed woman, : 
with a peculiarly cold, hard expression of countenance that was 
almost forbidding at times. She was a woman who neither invited 
confidence, nor gave it. 

Possibly she had been soured by her experience of the world 
in which she moved. 

At seventeen she was a pretty, iaush-adealeed brunette, gay 
as a lark, and open as the day. At seven-and-twenty she was a 
tall, proud, distant woman, with little, apparently, of the freshness 
of youth about her. 

Unlike the dowager’s own daughters, she had scant respect 
for her mother-in-law’s wishes or opinions ; she rather appeared 
to enjoy opposing her, whenever opportunity offered. Indeed, she 
had never been known to be in perfect accord with the dowager : 
on any given subject. 

She was an only daughter, and heiress to a considerable dower 
in her own right, both in money and land. 

With regard to birth, she came of the house of Morton. 

The house of Mortoun, or Morton, dated before the Conquest. 
There were feudal barons of that ancient line long before any 
family archives were kept. 

She was granddaughter to the Duke of Morton. 

True, her father was only a wealthy commoner, and when: 
Lady Chineron spoke of her lineage she seldom included the: 
paternal side. Had she not always heard her father spoken of 
as Lady Georgina’s husband ? 

He was a quiet, unassuming, middle-aged man, as his daughter 
remembered him. He died when she was in the nursery, possibly 
snuffed out, extinguished by his haughty, over-bearing spouse’s 
great superiority of birth and breeding. 

Anyhow, Lady Chineron inherited the haughty bearing of the 
Mortons, coupled with the broad acres that formerly belonged 
to her father, so she regarded her mother-in-law with perhaps a 
shade of envy, because she was a leader in the world of fashion, 
whilst she was only a member of it. 

Like many other young ladies of family, the man she married 
was not the husband of. her. choosing. The match had been 
arranged between her mother and the Dowager Lady Chineron, 

It was said that the young lady had a prior attachment. How- 
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ever that might be, she and the youthful Lord Chineron settled 
down into married life with a sort of mutual forbearing conviction 
that if. they wished to remain good friends they must not be too 
much alone together. 

Nevertheless, young Lady Chineron was the dominant power, 
and, as her husband disliked scenes of domestic strife, she did 
pretty much as she liked both ‘at home and abroad. 

She had a spirit of her own, and did not easily forgive when 
once offended, so that her husband stood rather in dread of. her, 
and if not affectionate was ever complaisant. 

Yet although Lady Chineron did elect to have her own way, 
she would not allow her husband’s mother to dominate over him 
nor disparage him, so that when the dowager persisted in laying 
the blame of the duke’s absence on her son’s shoulders, the wife 
at once took up his defence and said, somewhat sharply, “ George 
will be here by an early train to-morrow morning, then you will 
soon learn who is to blame; I’m certain he. would not have kept 
Norland waiting on such an occasion unless he accidently met 
with some one who detained him against his will.” 

“Detained against his will?” repeated the .countess with a 
start and an inquiring glance, like one awakened out of a deep 
reverie which had carried her thoughts far from the surrounding 
company. 

“Oh, pray do not alarm yourself!” cried. Lady Chineron with 
a light cynical laugh. “I did not mean to convey the idea that 
George had been set upon by duns, and detained for debts until 
he had paid the uttermost farthing—no, no! George is rather too 
careful, if anything. He never touches a card, nor does he evince 
much talent for betting and horse-racing; depend upon it, our 
dilatory suitor is the culprit. _ However, I never knew George to 
fail an appointment, and if evil tidings arrive in the morning, 
instead of Norland, I for one shall not be surprised.” 

Did Lady Chineron speak in jest to tease her mother-in-law, 
or by some prophetic instinct ? Who shall say? Do not “coming 
events cast their shadows before ?” 


CHAPTER VI. 


As Lady Hardbend was going up to her room on the night 
after the dinner-party, whereat the Duke of Norland failed to 
appear, her sister, Lady. Maud, laid her hand on her arm and said, 
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“T should like to have a quiet chat with you all to ourselves, 
May I come into your dressing-room for a little while ?” 

“Well, I am rather tired,” replied Lady Hardbend, with 
evident reluctance. “ You may come to my room as early as you 
like in the morning ; talking the last thing before retiring to rest 
generally keeps me wide awake the whole night.” 

“ Ah, I see!” cried her sister archly, “you expect unpleasant 
confidences to be made by your humble servant—quite a scene, in 
fact. Don’t fear, if ever I weep that ‘Eneas did not come, I’ll 
weep in silence and be dumb.’ Pray believe me, my little chat 
won’t disturb your rest in the least, but I really am in need of 
advice, and there is no one so able as yourself to give it me.” 

“In any case you must not keep me long, dear Maud,” replied 
Lady Hardbend, as she led the way into her dressing-room and 
drew chairs to the fire-place. “You can sit down whilst my 
maid attends to my hair; you need not mind Ricardo hearing 
what you talk about.” 

Lady Maud laid her hand on her sister’s arm as she was about 
to ring the bell to summon her maid, and requested that she 
would wait just ten minutes, as what she wished to’say was 
intended for her ear alone. 

Thus entreated, Lady Hardbend gave her fair shoulders a 
shrug of impatience, and sank indolently into an easy-chair. 

Her sister also sat down on a low chair, resting her elbow on 
a table at her side, and leaning her face on her hand. 

Anxious as she had appeared to be to have a talk, she sat for 
some minutes gazing into the fire in silence. 

After a few moments Lady Hardbend, who on sitting down 
had shaded her face with a feather hand-screen, began to wonder 
at this unlooked for obmutescence, and putting aside the feather 
screen she cast a scrutinizing gaze at the fair countenance over- 
cast by deep, if not painful, thought. 

Lady Hardbend was by no means coldly selfish, nor insensible 
to another’s pain. But she had suffered mental agony of no 
common order ; had been thrown back, as it were, on her own 
bleeding heart, without solace or pity, until she grew to hide the 
wound, even from herself, unless when some sudden home-thrust 
made the poor wounded spirit bleed afresh, and rack her to the 
heart’s core, ; 

It was to save her own feelings that she assumed a cold, 
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unsympathetic air when any allusion: was made. on: the subject 
which had once the power to drain all the sweetness. from her 
inner life. 

The first glance she cast on her sister’s pained, thoughtful 
face, revealed by intuition how much the fair girl suffered in 
silence. 

For just one little moment she felt an impulse to draw her 
to her bosom as a tender mother would, and bid her tell out all 
her heart-grief. 

The cold, haughty expression vanished as if by magic from 
her beautifully-chiselled features, and a look of the tenderest pity 
overspread her face, making her appear like an angel of mercy 
instead of the proud pleasure-loving woman of the world, that 
the world saw and knew. 

She was a most lovely woman, and would have been one of 
the gentlest and best had not her tenderest feelings been totally 
disregarded, and the holiest promptings of her pure, unselfish 
heart scorned as the untaught impulse of a mere child. 

Of a sprightly, genial temperament, with a decided taste for 
gaiety and love of admiration, which arose from an inborn wish 
to please rather than from weak vanity, and withal a nature 
keenly alive to pain and sensitive to the last degree of slight or 
coldness, she had learnt, under suffering, to laugh where others 
would have wept, and to seek alleviation, if not oblivion, in fashion- 
able crowds, when others would have sought relief in solitude. 

She put away pain as some patients put aside nauseous 
potions, preferring rather to suffer and make no sign than drink 
the cup of sorrow, in all its bitterness, openly. 

As we have said, for one brief moment she felt an impulse to 
take the poor, heart-chilled girl to her bosom and weep with her 
in sympathy. 

But the next a sharp spasm contracted her features, and fearing 
lest she should give way and reveal her own heart’s corroding 
care, she restrained the impulse. 

She half rose and reached out her hand towards the bell. Once 
her maid appeared on the scene all emotional subjects of conver- 
sation must needs be dropped. 

The movement aroused her sister out of the deep reverie into 
which she had unconsciously fallen. With an imploring gesture 
the young girl arrested the out-stretched hand. 
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Lady Hardbend was not proof against this mute appeal ; she 
resumed her seat, saying : “ Well, Maud dear, I thought you had 
gone off to the land of dreams.” 

“Dreams!” echoed Maud, “delusions rather; but tell me, 
dear Fanny, are you happy?” 

Lady Hardbend started bolt upright. Of all questions the 
English language could be found capable of forming, this was 
the last she had expected to hear at that moment. 

“My dear child,” she cried, with a supercilious curl of her 
proud upper lip, “pray what does my particular state of mental 
felicity matter to you?” 

“ Nay, Fanny, do not mock my question ; only listen and you 
will soon learn why I have asked it. I know full well how you 
have suffered. If you have at length attained to happiness there 
is hope in the dark future for me. Can you——” 

“Hush!” cried Lady Hardbend sharply, her features again 
contracting like one seized with sudden pain. “What can 
you know of suffering? Have you loved and lost? Is the 
thought of what might have been haunting you like a spectral 
shadow with a power to darken every joy? You can have no 
suffering in common with mine. Is not the marriage you are 
about to contract of your own seeking ?” 

“Not of my seeking, although my own weak folly helped to 
bring about this result. I never possessed resolution sufficient to 
oppose our mother’s wishes and discountenance Norland’s atten- 
tions, as I ought to have done. I have drifted helplessly out on 
the troubled sea of care, have pledged my faith to one man, 
whilst my heart’s sole affection is bestowed on another.” 

“Poor child! How can I help you?” said Lady Hardbend, 
touched spite of herself by the hopeless tone of her sister’s voice. 
‘You cannot go back now if you would, our mother would go 
distracted at the bare mention of such a scandal; besides, what 
would the world say?” 

“TI do not think I should care very much about the world’s 
opinion in this matter, but I have not the courage to brave our 
mother’s anger,” said Lady Maud despondingly. “ However, I 
did not wish to consult you about.the desirability of breaking off 
‘the engagement—of course, I am aware it is too late to do that 
-with honour ; but what I do want to ask you is this: Do you believe 
it possible to live.contentedly with a man you did not marry for 
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love—in short, to blot out the past from your memory and begin 
life anew?” 

“Well, child, it may be possible to forget and be happy if the 
object of your first attachment proves unworthy the affection you 
bestowed on him,” replied Lady Hardbend evasively. “ Anyhow, 
the only advice or comfort I can give you is this—take life as you 
find it, and make the best of it.” 

“You know well, Fanny, that the man to whom I have given 
my heart’s best love is not unworthy of the trust, so there is no 
refuge in that thought, but weak as I have been I have no right 
to peril another’s happiness as well as my own. I have thought 
it over for long, and at length I am resolved to——” 

“Pray, Maud, do not look so earnestly heroic, you frighten 
me!” interrupted Lady Hardbend hastily. “I wish you wouldn’t 
take on in this sort of way. I know your position, and also 
know how powerless you are to escape. Our mother possesses 
a sort of magnetic power over every one dependent on her. What- 
ever she wills, she compasses. Her children are as clay in the 
hands of the potter. She has willed that you shall marry 
Norland, and you must accept your destiny at her hand as 
though it were the hand of fate. Even I, who am no longer 
amenable to her for my actions, dare not gainsay her to her 
face.” 

“Nor dare.one have a will of their own even in the most 
momentous question of one’s future existence,” said Lady Maud 
bitterly. “Yet, for all that, I am resolved to tell Norland the 
true state of my feelings. If, after I have told him all the truth, 
he still wishes me to become his wife, I hope to have strength of 
mind enough to accept my fate without repining. If, on the 
other hand, he desires to break off the engagement, I am prepared 
to brave my mother’s anger and face the world’s displacency. I 
have no right to wreck the happiness of Norland’s future life as 
well as my own, to gratify family ambition, and—— ” 

“You should have thought of all this before,” broke in Lady 
Hardbend impatiently. “ As I said before, it is too late to draw 
back now.” 

“ But not too late to own the truth. Norland shall not have to 
reproach me with deceit of the worst kind in the time to come.” 

Lady Hardbend laughed a strange, bitter laugh. “Child, 
beware—takecare!” she cried. “ If I know anything of mankind 
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you will tell what you call the truth in vain. Norland will 
make light of it and marry you all the same, but he will never 
forget nor forgive it. Better break off the engagement at once 
and incur the odium attached to such a proceeding than yield to 
an impulse of unreason. Ah! you shake your head. Well, 
listen to my tale and draw your own moral from it. You say 
you know how I have suffered, but you never can know how I 
fought and struggled to free myself from the toils. I knelt to 
our mother, imploring her with tears of heart-felt agony not to 
force me into a loveless marriage. Ah! how coldly she heard, 
and how gently she bade me not to give way to vulgar hysterical 
fancies. She repressed, humiliated, mortified me, and all that 
with such a pitying, dignified air that I retired from her presence 
abashed at my own contumeliousness, and never dared after that 
to give way to emotional outbursts in her hearing. 

“ Hardbend at that time was passionately attached to me. In 
my desperation, I resolved, just as you have done, to tell him of 
my attachment to a rival. 

“The carrying out of that resolve cost me more misery than 
any other step I have taken in my life’s history. 

“If a man can cause you endless annoyance by his jealous 
hatred of the dead, think what misery he may heap on your 
devoted head by his jealous fears of a living rival. I have some- 
where read an old book ‘On the Art of Ingeniously Tormenting 
a Wife.’ 

“Well, Hardbend has become quite perfect in that art, and it 
was I who first put the engine of torture into his hand. He will 
never forget—no, nor forgive me for confessing to him, in a 
moment of despair, that my heart was irrevocably given to 
another. 

“You can go now, dear Maud, and apply the moral of my tale 
at your leisure; but if you would wish to insure the happiness 
of your future husband, leaving out your own, you will bury that 
secret attachment to Alex deep down in ‘your own heart of 
hearts, where no human eye can detect it.” 

She rose from her chair, kissed her sister with more tenderness 
than she was wont to bestow on any one, and’ bade her good- 
night. 

Lady Maud, thus thrown back on her own heart, Jeft her 
sister’s presence far more troubled and undecided than before: 
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it was so hard, in her case at least, “to do the right and fear 
not.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ MAY we come in, sir?” asked Mrs. Trimbly, opening the door 
of the outer office just wide enough to show her homely, honest 
face. 

Alex Cameron was in the act of lighting a cigar; he had his 
hat and topcoat on, ready to go out. 

“Oh, come in, by all means,” he answered, in his usual cheery 
manner. “What can I do for you, Mrs. re I’m just 
going out for an evening stroll westward.” 

“We won't keep you a minute, sir; we thought as how you'd 
like to see our little Fairy afore Davy took her across to the 
Theatre Royal.” 

As she spoke, she put Freda down on the floor, and began 
removing the large woollen wrap that enveloped the little creature 
from head to foot. 

The outer office was in semi-darkness, except where a ray of 
light fell from the gas-jet on the stair. 

Just within this ray of light Mrs. Trimbly had set down Freda ; 
there the child stood, blushing and smiling, with a bewildered 
expression in her dark-blue eyes that Alex had never seen there 
before. 

“Gracious! what have we here?” he exclaimed, making a 
step forward, to get a nearer view of this lovely child-vision. 

Freda looked so ethereal, so transcendently pure and bright, 
so like a peri fresh from the Elysian fields, on which no earthly 
blight or stain had ever fallen, that a painful thrill went through 
the heart of Alex when he considered to what a lot she was 
destined. 

She was dressed in pale-blue gauze, spangled over with silver 
stars; there were silver wings on her shoulders, and diamond 
stars twinkled amid her bright golden curls, which fell around 
her face and neck like a nimbus. 

The dark background threw out the bright, beautiful child in 
high relief, giving to the fragile little creature a sort of unearthly 
radiance, whilst in the shadow of the doorway stood Trimbly, 
grinning like some good-natured gnome in a fairy tale. 

“Freda is to act the Queen of the Fairy Dell, sir,” said Mrs. 
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Trimbly, looking with pardonable pride at her lovely child ; “an’ 
Trimbly is just going to carry her across to the theatre. We 
wouldn’t let her go unless she was let to be dressed at home, an’ 
so you see her just as she’s going on the stage to act in the pan- 
tomime of ‘Mab and the Giant Kirshina Shiverina.’ Come, 
Freda, say good-night to the gentleman ; an’, Trimbly, you make 
haste an’ take her, else we’ll be late.” 

The wrap was carefully folded around the bright little figure, 
“the gnome,” still grinning good-naturedly, took the fairy queen 
up in his strong arms as though she were a feather, the door 
closed, and they were gone. 

Alex had not spoken a word since he uttered the first exclama- 
tion of surprise. He was, in fact, so bewildered and astonished 
at the tableau thus unexpectedly presented to his view, that he 
stood for some minutes looking at the outer door after it had 
closed on the actors of this unexpected scene. 

In an absent manner he at length took off his hat and sat down 
to recover himself. 

Since that dull November evening when he first made the 
acquaintance of Freda, they had become great friends. The child 
delighted in the quiet solitude of his chambers, and often, when 
he returned home of an afternoon, he would find her seated in 
the old-fashioned window seat, either quietly poring over a book, 
or gazing dreamily out on the river which lay in full view beyond. 

She was a gentle, dreamy little creature, quiet as a mouse, and 
just as easily frightened, and withal open and truthful as the day. 

There was much of innate refinement about her, and a wonder- 
ful perception of the beautiful and fitting. How she had gained 
such correct ideas in all matters of taste often caused much sur- 
prise to Alex Cameron—whence this innate love of the pure and 
beautiful, this true knowledge of good breeding and _ natural 
refinement in a child of the common people? 

So delicately lovely, too, and as gentle and dainty as any 
daughter of a noble house, born in a palace, and reared in splen- 
dour. Her voice, too, was sweet and low—a thing seldom found 
in the children of the poor, nor are gentle, winning ways possessed 
by them as a rule; and yet Freda was as gentle and winning as 
a little princess, though born of the commonalty and reared in the 
topmost storey of a dingy old house in the Temple. 

To amuse 'her, as he thought, Alex bought her a book of 
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glaring pictures, such as are spécially compiled for the delight of 
children of-tender years. Freda merely glanced ‘at it, then laid 
it aside. 

“Don’t you like your new picture-book ?” he asked, surprised 
at the disappointed expression of the child’s face. 

Freda shook her head. “The pictures are not nice,” she 
answered shyly. “I never saw scarlet and yellow birds flying 
about anywhere, nor little children dressed all in bright green 
with great round red cheeks, walking in the park.” 

Alex could not help laughing. “So you have seen real live birds, 
have you, Freda? but then they were only London sparrows— 
not lovely, bright tropical birds of gay plumage like these.” 

“ Are the flowers and little girls tropical too, sir?” she asked, 
opening the book with a faint show of interest. “There are 
much prettier flowers in the park, and the roses—oh, the roses 
are beautiful, beautiful!” 

“And who takes you into the park, Freda?” inquired Alex 
smiling, and wondering at the child’s natural percipience of the 
crudeness of the coloured pictures. 

“ Mother takes me most times,” the child replied. “ Then we go 
over the river in a steamer, and see the barges and boats sailing 
up and down—mother says ’tis as good as going to Margate, and 
only costs twopence. Sometimes on Sundays dad comes, too ; then 
we take cake and milk and sit on the grass, under the tall trees, 
and have a feast. Then dad carries me about to see the lake and 
the beautiful birds swimming about, and the ferns, and the flowers 
—oh, ’tis lovely ! Dad says Battersea Park ’minds him of paradise, 
but mother thinks maybe ’tis more like the garden of Eden, 
’cause’tis far more beautiful than any other garden in the world.” 

And so Freda ran on. It was evident from her glowing de- 
scription of this park of the people, that the Trimbly family con- 
sidered it the Elysian fields of London, and bent their steps in: 
that direction whenever they took holiday. 

Some few days after Alex had purchased the glaring picture- 
book, he came across a volume of exquisitely-coloured plates of 
birds and flowers, which had lain on the top shelf of his bookcase 
so long that he had quite forgotten he possessed such a treasure. 

A treasure indeed it proved to Freda, who clapped her hands: 
with delight at sight of it, and never afterwards tired of turning over: 
each glowing page, again and again, with ever-increasing delight. 
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"She was quite unlike other children. She sat in her corner in- 
tently scanning over her treasured picture-book—never asking a 
question, nor moving a limb; she never annoyed one as children 
are apt to do by fidgeting about incessantly. 

Alex Cameron had become a busy man of late ; at a time, too, 
when he neither cared nor sought after briefs, briefs came flowing 
in like a continuous stream. 

Three clerks now sat in the outer office ; the head one, whoa 
few short months since had little to employ his time except to 
con over a daily newspaper, from the agony column to the sales 
by auction, now seldom found leisure to glance at the price of 
stocks or summary of contents. He was poor as Job, yet he 
always lingered over the closing prices of stocks and shares as: 
though he had thousands at stake. Possibly men never feel such 
a craving to dabble in stocks and shares as when the utmost 
extent of their available capital is considerably less than a five- 
pound-note. 

In the midst of the new clerks and clients little Freda stole in 
and out like a ray of sunshine, just as bright and welcome, and 
quite as noiseless. 

Whenever Alex found her curled up in her accustomed seat he 
would bid her remain there. 

Ofttimes, when looking up from his work, his eye would rest 
fora few moments, with real pleasure and a sense of relief, on the 
tiny gentle creature, so still yet so full of life and promise. 

It was not altogether that the child was such a pleasant picture 
to look on, with the light falling on her fair face, and bright 
golden hair—no, not quite that. It was the strange resemblance 
she bore to his one and only love, whose image lay enshrined in 
his inmost heart. 

Freda was so like Lady Maud in the long ago, the same turn 
of the head, the self-same trick of the hand in pushing back the 
golden curls from her softly-rounded cheek. 

Sometimes she made his heart thrill, when her laugh would 
peal forth like silver bells the very echo of Lady Maud’s laugh, 
as she used to laugh out in the long ago in childish glee. She 
did not so much remind him of the admired belle of fashion, as 
of the Maud of his boyish worship, when his playmate reminded 
him of the angels; and to be near her was to be nearer heaven, 
but, alas! all that had changed now—his love was faithless, and 
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like the poet, he found himself much fatther off from heaven than 
when he was a boy. 

He often found himself puzzling over the striking resemblance 
Freda bore to the Chineron family—a dainty aristocratic style of 
beauty not often seen among the common people, and all unsuited 
to battle with the hardships incident to her humble station in life. 

Sometimes he decided, in his own mind, on giving her a 
finished education that would fit her to begin life as a governess. 

But it was time enough to begin yet ; all he could do would be 
to watch over her at present, and take an early opportunity of 
consulting with Mrs. Trimbly on the subject, and, if agreeable on 
all sides, pay for sending Freda to a superior preparatory school. 

But the child’s unlooked-for appearance that evening, in the 
new character of a stage fairy, had upset all his previous plans 
concerning her future. 

Freda's parents had taken that now into their own hands— 
what right had he to interfere ? 

David Trimbly and his wife were obliging and respectful, but 
withal rather proud and independent; and, above all, rather 
inclined to resent any interference with what they considered 
their rights. 

Alex knew very little about David Trimbly’s other members 
of his family ; he was not even aware that David had three boys, 
all born before Freda, and as like their coarse, stolid-looking father 
as Freda was unlike any member of the family. 

The rich and poor have so little in common that a rich man 
sometimes lives under the same roof with his poorer neighbour, 
meeting him daily, without knowing anything more about his 
domestic life than if they lived a hundred miles apart. 

Asa matter of course the rich man’s affairs are well known in 
his particular neighbourhood. His servants and tradespeople 
take care of that. He might as well live in a house of glass 
without window blinds for all the secrecy he can command con- 
cerning his domestic arrangements. 

Alex could not help feeling annoyed with himself when he 
began to consider how little active interest he had taken in 
Freda’s welfare. 

The child was so shy and reticent that, although he had seen 
her daily for months, yet he failed to learn that she was in train- 
ing for the stage until he saw her in readiness for her little rd/e. 
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This was the last thing he could have desired for her; this 
stage life was to have the freshness of her young life wasted, if- 
not withered up, in the vitiated environment behind the ‘scenes. 
For a woman who can take her stand in the foremost ranks, the 
profession of an actress is honourable enough ; but for this wee 
floweret the atmosphere of the stage was like the scorching heat 
of the desert. 

And this would be poor little Freda’s lot, unless he could pre- 
vail on her parents to withdraw her at once from the theatre. 
They were honest people, although ignorant, and homely in 
appearance, and treated their children with the greatest kindness 
and care—perhaps they would be glad of his help to place their 
youngest child at a good school. He would see about it to- 
morrow at the latest. 

When he had come to this conclusion, he decided to look in at 
the theatre and see how Freda bore up under the bewilderment 
of a first appearance before the public. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ALEX CAMERON had not patronized the pantomime. since his 
boyish days, therefore it was rather a new experience for him to 
find himself sitting in a side-box inhaling the stuffy atmosphere 
of a theatre on Boxing night. 

The house was crammed from floor to ceiling. The great 
unwashed appeared in full force, packed together in the gallery. 
like herrings in a barrel, and indulging in their love of horseplay 
to their hearts’ content. Whistling, shouting, stamping, strug- 
gling, crowing, braying, and occasionally caterwauling by way of 
variation to their evening’s amusement. Hundreds of happy 
faces in stalls, boxes and dress-circle ; the young people looking 
up at the occupants of the gallery with that sort of wondering 
curiosity with which children regard restless wild animals in a 
cage. 

Such lots of pretty, rosy English children in all parts of the 
house. Children full of life and glee. If there is one thing that 
John Bull should feel proud of and glory in above another it is 
the children of his native land. Not in any other part of the 
globe will one find such perfectly healthy, happy-looking boys 
and girls as in dear old England. 

We are speaking of the favoured classes. Alas! we know too 
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well how poverty pinches and pales the children of the toiling 
million. . 

But. why talk of gaunt, marcid penury on Boxing night? 
Surely every man, woman and child gets enough and to spare of. 
roast beef and plum-pudding at Christmas tide in this boasted 
land of Christian charity. 

Well, at any rate, the British workman, down to Bill the coster- 
monger with his motley following, had evidently thrown dull 
care aside, for that evening at least, and appeared bent on getting 
as much fun and enjoyment for their money as possible. A 
rough but not unkindly lot they seemed, though rather inclined 
for mischief should it come to hand. 

The curtain was downZwhen Alex Cameron entered the side- 
box. The great transformation scene was to come on in a few 
moments, and this was plainly evident on all sides to be the 
event of the evening’s entertainment. 

When at length the bell rang, and the curtain lifted slowly, 
you might have heard a pin drop, so hushed with expectation 
did the entire audience become. 

The Fairy Dell of Queen Mab, to which she had invited the 
giant Kirshina Shiverina, was certainly a wonderful vision of 
stage effect, and when, in the dazzling floral display, flower after 
flower opened, disclosing a lovely fairy child within, the gallery 
could contain its voice no longer—a mighty roar of applause shook 
the roof. 

But Alex’s eye only sought out one object. Where was Freda ? 

Ere he had well asked the question, a silver-lily, set in the 
midst of emerald leaves, opened its petals, and the loveliest elf 
that ever human eye lit on appeared in the centre, waving. a 
jewelled wand. 

A louder roar than ever greeted this ethereal little fairy. 
When she stepped out of the flower, women and children waved 
their handkerchiefs, and clapped their hands in a frenzy of 
applause. 

A sea of excited human faces from floor to ceiling. A noise 
like the ocean’s roar greeted poor little Freda’s first appearance 
before the footlights. 

Alex Cameron, who watched the child narrowly through his 
opera-glass, dbserved that she first crimsoned to the roots of her 
bright golden hair, then turned deadly pale. 

9 
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. The sweet lips trembled, and a dazed bewildered look gathered 
in the wide-open clear, blueeyes, The little hand began to wave 
the jewelled wand unsteadily, and the small delicate form shook 
visibly. S 

Just at this moment the fairies began to dance in a circle 
round their queen, and when the circle divided to make room for 
the dancing fays, Alex saw that Freda was gone. 

He thought, too, that he caught sight of Mrs. Trimbly’s 
motherly face peering round a side-scene, and then disappear 
quite suddenly. 

The event of the pantomime was over for Alex. He did not 
even wait for the drop-scene to fall and shut out the gorgeous 
spectacle from the thousand admiring eyes in pit, box and 
gallery. 

_Next day little Freda did not take her accustomed seat on 
the window-cushioned recess, nor did_ Mrs. Trimbly put in an 
appearance during the morning. 

Alex had meant to exert his influence with this good woman, 
to prevent Freda from again appearing in public. He had pre- 
pared a diplomatic little speech with which to break the ice; but 
Mrs. Trimbly’s non-appearance put him rather out of temper. 

Later on in the day, as he passed out of the Temple, he found 
to his astonishment that David Trimbly was not in the lodge. 

This was a most unusual occurrence. Alex never remembered 
‘the time when he had missed the gate-porter from his post before. 

He had an appointment to keep, or he would have turned back 
and summoned the housekeeper to inquire the cause of Trimbly’s 
absence from his post. 

The thought of poor little Freda’s scared white face haunted 
him as he walked through the busy streets. Had she broken 
down beneath the strain of facing such a sea of faces? It angered 
him to think how powerless he was to move in her behalf, and 
prevent the repetition of last night’s torture. 

The parents were hard-working people and poor, but they were 
honest and independent, with some degree of pride. He could 
not go in a direct way and offer them money equivalent to what 
their child earned, if they would take her off the stage. And 
unless he could in some way influence, without appearing to 
interfere unasked in their family affairs, he was quite at a loss 


how to proceed. 
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The Trimblys were by no means an obsequious or time- 
serving couple. They would have told you that they did their 
duty in that state of life in which Providence had placed them, 
nor did they covet that which belonged to their betters. They 
were content with their own earnings and, in homely phrase, cut 
their garment according to the cloth. 

They were in fact much more independent than many a poor 
genteel family, whose struggles to keep up appearances often 
lay them under pecuniary obligations, not only to relations and 
friends, but strangers also. 

Alex felt that he would be treading on very uncertain ground 
by offering pecuniary aid, either to Trimbly or his wife, to enable 
them to rear up Freda above her station in life. 

It is a most delicate as well as difficult task to interfere con- 
cerning the rearing and education of another person’s child at 
any time or under any circumstance ; but in the present instance 
it was doubly so, because Alex had not the slightest right to 
interfere. All he could advance for his interference was that 
from his point of view Freda was more fitted to be trained 
for the position of a governess than go into training for the 
stage. 

Had Freda been a coarse, common-place child, Alex Cameron 
would never have dreamt of interfering on her behalf; there- 
fore, what right had he, because he traced in her a strong 
resemblance to a particular patrician beauty, take it upon himself 
to say what path in life was best fitted for the gate-porter’s 
daughter to follow. 

These and a hundred other considerations weighed with the 
young barrister, and made him pause lest he should defeat the 
end he had in view by a too evident anxiety to withdraw Freda 
from ‘the stage. 

When Alex returned to his chambers, in time for an early 
dinner, he found Mrs. Trimbly engaged in laying the table. 

She turned towards him as he entered, and he at once observed 
that her eyes were red with weeping and her features contracted 
with pain and grief. : 

In answer to his inquiry as to the cause of this too evident 
sorrow and distress she wrung her hands distractedly, and with 
tears streaming down her cheeks moaned rather than said, “ Oh, 


sir, it’s Freda! my poor darling child!” 
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“ What of her?” he asked quickly. “ Tell me, in Heaven’s name, 
what has happened to the child to disturb you thus ?” 

“She is ill, sir—sick unto death! Oh, my darling, darling 
child, my heart will break if anything happens to you through 
going to that theatre!” cried the poor woman, wringing her 
hands and crying pitifully. 

“ Ah, I feared as much,” said Alex. ‘What made you put that 
delicate child forward for the pantomime? I would freely givea 
hundred pounds this moment if last night’s work could be undone.” 

“ Please don’t think hardly of me, sir, it was not all my doings ; 
besides, we have had a deal of sickness in the family this winter. 
Davey, that’s our eldest boy, sir, has been laid up with rheumatic 
fever, an’—an’—but there, where’s the use of bothering a gentle- 
man like you about our poor family concerns. Trimbly always has 
said that the stage was just the thing for a genteel-looking child 
like our Freda. An’ when Markham—that’s the ballet-master— 
saw her, he offered high terms, such as we couldn’t well refuse, 
seeing how we were circumstanced, not only with regard to our- 
selves, but to others also. Well, as I was saying, Markham, who 
is a great friend of Trimbly’s, wanted our Freda to ‘represent 
Queen Mab in the grand Christmas pantomime of ‘Queen Mab 
and the Giant Kirshina Shiverina.” . ‘It’s only to come on 
once a night in the transformation scene,’ says he, ‘an’ you can 
bring her across to the theatre an’ wait to take her home again ; 
scores of children go on the stage in the same way.’ How was 
I to dream that our poor little darling hadn’t the nerve to front 
the sea of faces? She broke down like a reed; she was dazed 
like when they hurried her off the stage, an’ didn’t seem to know 
where she was. Markham said I needn’t be alarmed, it was only 
stage fright, and she’d be all right in the morning ; but she hasn’t 
spoken since, sir, an’ to-day she don’t know even me.” Here 
Mrs. Trimbly fairly broke down, and began to sob as if her heart 
would break. 

“Have you called in a doctor?” asked Alex. “The case 
appears serious.” 

“Yes, sir. Trimbly called in Dr. Hartly this morning ; he’s a 
clever doctor they say, but then he won’t tell a body what’s the 
matter with her ; ’tis quite aggravating to see the quiet way he 
takes things. I suppose she’s very bad, because he said he’d look 
in again the last thing at night.’ 
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“ May I see the little patient ?_ I am not unskilled in medicine 
myself,” said Alex. “If I consider the case serious I will call ina 
physician at once. Freda must not want for anything ; do not 
spare expense, Whatever is required, get it immediately.” He put 
a five-pound-note in her hand as he spoke, and turned away to 
avoid her thanks. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” said Mrs. Trimbly, hesitatingly. 

Alex Cameron turned sharply round, colouring like a school- 
boy that had been found out with stolen apples in his pocket. 
“Well, what is it?” seeing that she held the note towards him. 
“ Pooh, nonsense! ’Tis nothing ; there’s ten more at your service. 
I’m getting a rich man now, Mrs. Trimbly.” 

“TI don’t mean to say, sir, that you can’t afford it, an’ I am as 
thankful as if I took it for your kindness, but Trimbly wouldn't let 
me take it, sir, an’ I couldn’t dare do anything unbeknown to 
him. Please don’t be offended if I give it you back, sir; we don’t 
want for anything, thank God, but when we do, sir, I’ll make bold 
to remember your kindness, an’ if you will come up and see my 
poor little girl, I’ll be thankful. Will you come now, sir, or after 
you’ve dined?” 

Alex having signified his sail to see the sick child without 
delay, Mrs. Trimbly led the way upstairs at once. 

Her rooms were on the ‘topmost story, well under the roof, 
and when Alex found himself in her sitting-room, his head nearly 
touched the ceiling. 

“T’'ll just go in and tell Trimbly you are here, sir; he’s in 
watching by the bedside. He haven't had a wink of sleep all night. 
Oh, sir, that child is the apple of his eye; he’ll never hold up his 
head again if she don’t recover. You wouldn’t believe, sir, what a 
tender heart that great, strong man’s got in his bosom; he’s as 


.tender as a woman at a sick bed.” 


Without waiting to be announced, however, Alex followed her 
into the inner chamber. 

Trimbly did not move or even look up as he entered softly and 
on tip-toe. 

The poor man’s eyes were fixed on the face of his sick child ; his 
whole attitude betokened anxiety and tender solicitude, mixed 
with wonderful self-repression. 

He put his finger to his lip when his wife bent over the bed, 
and then, observing Alex for the first time, looked into his face 
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with the wistful expression of a dumb animal seeking for 
sympathy, but never uttering a word nor moving a limb. 

Alex saw at a glance that poor little Freda lay in a dangerous 
case. The sweet face was flushed with fever, the blue eye dull 
and expressionless. She looked like a broken flower beaten to 
earth by a cold east wind in early spring-time. 

On his first entering the chamber Alex was struck with the 
extreme order and cleanliness it presented. 

The little bed on which the sick child lay was even dainty- 
looking, with its snowy coverlet and lace trimmed pillow. 

A woman’s careful hand was evident on every side. 

There was nothing rich or rare in this humble abode, yet it had 
more of that look of home comfort which English people pete so 
dearly than many a London mansion. 

It was evident that Freda was tenderly cared for ; all that Alex 
could do was to see that the best medical advice was at once 
called in. 

His offer to call in a physician was gratefully accepted by 
Trimbly ; indeed, such a look of hope shot forth from the father’s 
eye when Alex mentioned a physician celebrated far and near for 
the cures he had wrought, that the young barrister determined 
to set off at once and get the great man to look in on the sick 
child that night, if possible. 

He was hastening downstairs, bent on his errand of mercy, 
when he nearly ran against a woman who came rushing up the 
stair with breathless haste. 

As he stood aside on the landing to allow her to pass, 
he observed that she was tall and thin to the verge of emacia- 
tion. 

The light fell full on her features as she passed him by, and 
although careworn and pallid she still showed signs of former 
beauty. She must have been a lovely woman when in the full 
flush of youth and health. 

She looked at him in passing, then he noticed that her large, 
dark, wistful eyes showed a world of suffering deep down in their 
troubled depths. 

He had seen that wistful look in other eyes; it appeared 
familiar to him. But when and where? 

Ah, he remembered! He had seen the same wistful look 
gather in the eyes of poor little Freda. 
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He turned, and looked after the woman wonderingly. 

A new light appeared to dawn on his mind. He became all 
at once perplexed and not a little troubled. 

This woman, whom he had just passed on the stair, who was 
she? 


(Lo be continued.) 





Madame de La Fayette. 


WHEN woman couples intellect and culture with feminine charm 
and graces, she has no need to assert her rights, her power is un- 
limited. Marie de la Vergne, Countess de La Fayette, amongst 
many others, proved this nearly three centuries ago. Sieur de 
la Vergne, her father, though of noble extraction and a capable 
man, was poor, and in a dependent position. The selection of 
rich and _ influential god-parents did not benefit his child, 
christened at Saint Sulpice, in Paris, on March 18th, 1634. 
His premature death was Marie’s first misfortune, as it left her 
in the charge of a good-hearted but frivolous mother, tainted 
with the fever for cabal and intrigue, prevalent during the supre- 
macy of Cardinal Mazarin. Incapable of taking care of herself, 
she married again, just when her daughter had budded into 
sweet sixteen. The Muse Historique of that year, in some 
verses still extant, hints that the young girl resented this step as 
an oversight of her own juvenile charms. Without losing her 
heart to the thirty-nine years old Chevalier de Sévigné, she 
would probably look upon him as a hero worthy of her youthful 
admiration. Brave and romantic, he played a very conspicuous 
r3le in the wars of the Fronde, fought repeatedly, and once was 
left for dead in a trench. Meanwhile his step-daughter was 
making her début in those salons which political disturbances 
‘ had not closed, and completing a hitherto desultory education by 
reading and studying, with such satisfactory results, that after 
three months’ lessons from Rapin and Ménage, she could beat 
either of these in Latin. Ménage seems to have taught all the 
celebrated das-dleus of the period—Mdlle. de Scudéry, Mdmes. de 
Sévigné, Scarron and de La Fayette—and, confounding the véles 
of Mentor and Lovelace, converted all his numerous letters to 
women into regular d2//ets-doux. This pedantic lover tells his 
undying devotion in Latin, French and Greek, and complains of 
his fair charmers’ coldness in Italian stanzas. In one of her 
replies Marie de la Vergne refers him to Sapho, who, ex- 
perienced in matters of the heart, will tell him whether a single 
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kind word from a ritrosa belta be not a greater favour than a 
thousand declarations from one accustomed to lavish them. At 
fifty Ménage went the round of his distinguished pupils, 
intimating his solemn resolve to renounce love, but they saucily 
requested him to continue his attentions, with the assurance that 
they regarded him as perfectly harmless. His frivolity and 
fatuousness, however, concealed a kind heart, and his friendship 
solaced Madame de La Fayette, when all that made her life 
sweetest had gone out of it. She soon knew more than the 
women of a former generation and many clever ones of her own, 
but so far from showing off her learning, “elle faisait tout pour 
faire oublier le tort qu’elle avait d’en savoir plus que les autres 
femmes.” Attwenty-one her intellect and grace had surrounded 
her with admirers, but none came forward to claim her hand. 
Her poverty alone was to blame. Alarmed for her matrimonial 
prospects, some friends arranged an interview between herself 
and a suitable parti, well-born, rich, and in the royal army. 
Was it real inclination or the fear of missing her only chance of 
a brilliant settlement, which made her accept a suitor so gauche 
and timid that he left without having spoken a single word? 
History merely relates that a few weeks later she became 
Countess de La Fayette. A letter to Ménage thus describes her 
early married life in the provinces: 

“ Since writing last, I have been constantly paying visits. One 
to M. de Bayard; you would be no wiser by hearing the other 
names. They are people whom, fortunately, you do not know, 
but who, alas, are my neighbours! Yet, notwithstanding my 
fastidiousness, I must confess that they do not bore me, having 
learnt to talk to them of things which they understand. Some 
of these provincial men are really clever. The women are infe- 
rior, but, as they seldom visit, they do not trouble me. Person- 
ally, I much prefer seclusion to seeing stupid people; and this 
solitude rather delights than wearies me. The household cares 
occupy and amuse me, my husband adores me, and I am very 
fond of him. I have no worries, am absolute mistress, and, assure 
you, lead a very happy life, which, please God, will continue. 
You know that to believe oneself happy means happiness, and 
this conviction renders me more contented than, perhaps, all the 


queens of Europe.” 
Such adaptability to circumstances and philosophy in a woman 
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of twenty-five testify to that “divine reason” recognized by her 
friends, and promised lasting happiness ; yet, five years only after 
her marriage, she found herself comparatively isolated. Her 
mother was dead ; her stepfather a recluse at Port Royal, where 
he meditated over his stormy career and enjoyed his wife’s legacy ; 
and Count de La Fayette evidently had ceased to occupy a place 
in her life. The silent part played by the husband at their first 
interview became his 7é/e—one so passive, neutral and insignifi- 
cant that many biographers represented the countess as a 
young widow, though recently discovered documents prove the 
marriage to have lasted twenty-eight years! Was it a sudden 
rupture, or gradual coolness, which brought about the final sepa- 
ration? .She whom her friends nicknamed “ Le Brouillard,” and 
who hated nothing more than notoriety, was the last person to 
lay bare her private life, and all researches have failed to solve the 
mystery of her conjugal troubles, 

But, when her horizon seemed darkest, she was on the eve 
of the most brilliant phase of her existence. Her sister-in-law 
and close friend, Angélique de La Fayette, after entertaining 
ambitious dreams, had retired to the Convent Sainte Marie-de- 
Chaillot; where Madame de La Fayette almost daily visited 
her. Amongst the pupils she soon distinguished a young girl, as 
yet awkward and not exactly pretty, but showing already signs 
of that irresistible charm which rendered Henrietta, daughter 
of the hapless Charles I., and future Duchess of Orléans, 
one of the most dangerous and fascinating women mentioned 
in history. She had known grief and poverty ; her lot was still 
uncertain—possibly might be buried within those convent walls. 
Madame de La Fayette entered into her feelings, encouraged, 
cheered, and in course of time even admonished, the im- 
petuous, wayward and coquettish princess, who, with all her 
faults, had the merit of appreciating true friends. The elder 
woman disguised her lessons, and only preached that most elo- 
quent of sermons, a good example. The intimacy which had 
sprung up in the convent cell continued during Madame 
d’Orléans’ brief but brilliant career at the Palais Royal and Saint- 
Cloud; and when a mysterious illness—probably poison—sud- 
denly cut her off in the bloom of youth, it was in Madame de La 
Fayette’s arms that she expired. If capable of loving any one 
except his own august person, Louis XIV. had loved his charm- 
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ing sister-in-law. When visiting her, he had often met and 
observed her discreet and devoted confidente, who asked no per- 
sonal favours, avoided notice, listened, understood, yet never 
appeared to know! He learnt to foster sincere regard for such a 
friend ; and when together they stood at Madame’s death-bed, 
receiving her last words, he, who never wept, was not ashamed of 
mingling his tears with hers. Years after, he always received Mdme, 
de la Fayette with visible emotion and signs of genuine affection. 
Once, in the zenith of his power, when most people had forgotten 
the brilliant Duchess d’Orléans, her friend came to Versailles ih 
quest of a favour for one of her protégés. To the courtiers’ sur- 
prise, she was invited to step into the royal coach, and the Grand 
Monarch in person pointed out the beauties of the environs as if 
he had been an ordinary mortal! 

With her unlimited favour at court, Madame de La Fayette 
might have been one of its queens, surrounded and worshipped by 
all whom Paris and France held greatest and most distinguished. 
At Madame’s little court she had met several literary celebrities 
—Bossuet, Racine, La Fontaine and Boileau—all of whom recog- 
nized and admired her rare gifts. The great critic summed up 
her merits by declaring her “la femme de France qui écrit le 
mieux et a le plus d’esprit.” However, delicate health and a 
natural taste for solitude soon prompted her to quit the scene 
of mundane gaieties for a quiet retreat, where she devoted her 
time to writing and the close companionship of two persons who; 
no less than her literary works, contributed to render her famous 
in the eyes of posterity. Let those who deny the sincerity of 
female friendships follow that which during forty odd years united 
Mesdames de Sévigné and de La Fayette. Differing little in 
their ages, equally if variously endowed, frequenting the same 
society, both heart-free, consequently liable, at any moment, to 
become rivals, they traversed life hand in hand, trusting, loving, 
rejoicing and sorrowing with each other through all the changes 
of circumstances and fortunes. When Madame de Sévigné went 
to visit her daughter, she took care to break gently her projected 
departure to her bosom friend, who, like herself, was extremely 
tender-hearted and easily dissolved in tears. Vainly did Madame 
de Grignan’s jealousy attempt to sever the friends. “You do 
not like, or you always were unjust towards, Madame de La 
Fayette,” the mother would answer her adored but selfish 
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daughter, and love the friend a little more for being misunder- 
stood. “Never had the slightest cloud obscured our friendship. 
Long intercourse had not accustomed me to her merits. My 
inclination had remained strong and, fresh. My attentions were 
ever the promptings of my heart, rather than the tribute paid to 
a long-standing friendship.” Thus Madame de Sévigné laments 
the death of Madame de La Fayette, whilst the most brilliant 
portrait of herself, the one prefacing her “Letters,” was drawn 
by her friend. 

Some evil-minded contemporaries and one or two flippant 
biographers have accused Madame de La Fayette and the Duke 
de La Rochefoucauld of an ordinary /iatson. Nothing, however, 
could be more inconsistent with her extreme delicacy of mind 
and bearing than this supposition, and from the most reliable 
sources it now seems certain that she belonged to those women 
who command respect instead of claiming indulgence. Her long 
and close intimacy with the famous author of the “ Maxims” is 
an example of pure platonic friendship such as, occasionally,— 
sceptics notwithstanding !—does exist, and, in our century, for 
instance, embellished the last years of Chateaubriand and 
Madame Récamier. Madame de La Fayette was twenty- 
five, La Rochefoucauld forty-six, when they first met. Hand- 
some, stately and physically well-preserved, his heart was bruised, 
his mind embittered. He professed contempt for humanity, 
reviled virtue, denied valour, and sneered at friendship. “What 
corruption of heart and mind such opinions betray!” exclaims 
Madame de La Fayette, alluding to the “Maxims.” Her 
vehemence already reveals a keen interest in the author. Her 
sympathy increases in spite of her disgust, possibly because she 
instinctively feels what such a man, differently circumstanced, 
might have been! Slowly, very slowly, they come closer and 
closer to each other until, at the end of ten years, braving the 
world’s evil suspicions, they enjoy daily, nay hourly, companion- 
ship. A notorious male scandalmonger of the period, the Count 
de Bussy, inquires into the situation, and receives the following 
answer from Madame de Scudéry: 

“M. de la Rochefoucauld lives very honestly with Madame de 
La Fayette. It is only friendship. The fear of God and, 
perhaps, diplomacy have cut the wings of love. She is his 
favourite and best friend.” Madame de La Fayette had entered 
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middle life,and a deep, absorbing love, which marriage could 
not sanction, since both were tied, had gradually filled her whole 
being. Tostifle this for sober—if tender !—friendship, must have 
been a severe struggle. But honour triumphed. And La Roche- 
foucauld, the whilom lover of the beautiful Duchess de Longue- 
ville, and long spoilt by easy conquests, accepted all conditions 
rather than lose entirely the woman who soothed his sufferings 
and filled the void in his soul. Together they enjoyed the greatest 
of all pleasures for two superior minds—to understand, appreciate, 
value and enlighten each other. Their meetings must have been 
delightful. “I am fond of reading,” says La Rochefoucauld in 
his own portrait, “especially with an intellectual person, as this 
causes one to think continually, and from these reflections flows 
the most agreeable and useful conversation in the world.” Love 
proved an inexhaustible topic. Madame de Sévigné’s enjouement 
and innocent raillery supplied the merry element. The light- 
hearted marquise, frequently a third party, was not always proof 
against the prevailing sadness. She confides to Madame de 
Grignan that on certain evenings, lingering in the sweet-scented 
“ flower garden,” the conversation becomes so melancholy “that 
there seems nothing left but to die.” La Rochefoucauld 
was tortured by gout, his friend always delicate. “She is going 
to spend a few days at Meudon,” writes Madame de Sévigné, 
“where, floating between heaven and earth, she can rest from 
thinking, speaking, listening, and abstain from saying good 
morning and good evening. M.de La Rochefoucauld is pro- 
foundly miserable, and the reason is not far to seek.” Accustomed 
to accept his intellectual superiority, Madame de La Fayette 
modestly said, “He has formed my mind and I reformed his 
heart.” Yet her admiration did not blind her judgment, and 
it is probable that she modified many of his ideas. An extant 
copy of the “Maxims,” with annotations by her hand, shows 
her unmerciful criticisms of his paradoxes, especially where he re- 
viles woman. His last thoughts and inquiries were for her. Seldom 
was an ethereal mind gifted with practical sense like this many- 
sided woman, whose shrewd knowledge of business matters 
largely benefited her friends and children. Her influence made 
her elder son an important church dignitary, for the other she 
obtained the command of a regiment and a brilliant match, whilst 
La Rochefoucauld owed to her management the preservation 
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of a large portion of his endangered fortune. “It is strange 
how self-interest sharpens one’s wits,” she wrote, when conducting 
a law case against some grasping relatives. “If this were not my 
own business I should not understand it any more than German ; 
as it is, I know it better than my paternoster.” Madame de La 
Fayette’s retiring nature would have shrunk from the publicity of 
a literary career. She concealed her talent, as she did her know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin, and wrote in secrecy under a pseudonym 
for a pastime and means of transmitting her observations to 
posterity. Her productions—two novels, two novelettes and two 
historical works—bear the stamp cf her individuality, being 
simple, refined and true. She relates witnessed facts, unbiassed, 
unprejudiced, guided in her judgments by her “divine reason ” 
and exceptional powers of observation and analysis. In her 
“ Histoire d’Henriette d’Angleterre” she wisely ignores Madame 
d’Orléans’ political vé/e as negotiator between Louis XIV. and 
her brother, Charles II.,and merely relates the story of her heart, 
her illness and death. At fifteen in the convent Madame had 
vainly entertained the hope of sharing the Grand Monarch’s 
throne. Disdained by him, it was only some years after that 
daily contact with her taught him the magic power of her 
charms. It was her own suggestion that Madame de La Fayette 
should write her story, the progress of which she followed eagerly, 
sometimes adding comments with her own hand; and the 
masterly and delicate treatment of equivocal situations from 
which the giddy heroine escapes with snowy robes proves both 
the writer’s artistic skill and her firm belief in her friend’s virtue. 
The dying scenes were narrated fifteen years later. Madame de 
La Fayette was not the woman to turn her sorrows into “ copy,” 
but their simple pathos is no less moving than Bossuet’s grand 
oration, beginning with the famous “ Madame se meurt, Madame 
est morte.” 

Her masterpiece is “ La Princesse de Cleves,” one of the rarest 
gems in French fiction. In those days of ten-volume novels she 
was the first to set the example of telling but concise language. 
“A sentence suppressed is worth alouis, and a word ten sous,” she 
often repeated. “La Princesse de Cléves” reveals her own life. 
For once the “ droudllard” has lifted, unveiling a charming land- 
scape, a soul awakening to new-born love, with all its troubling 
uncertainty, its fearful, yet irresistible, attraction. Only the love 
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is not for her husband, however worthy in every respect, but 
another, the dashing Duc de Némours. A long and earnest 
conflict ensues between passion and duty, with the desirable 
result of triumphant virtue. The husband dies, brokenhearted, 
after wrongfully suspecting his wife, and the princess, as yet 
uncured of her fatal passion, retires into a convent, where, bad 
health aiding, she soon learns to view things with very different 
eyes, as one who, detached from mundane vanities, has turned 
her thoughts heavenward. Like her heroine, Madame de La 
Fayette spent the last years of her life in almost complete 
seclusion, and sought by religious comforts to fill the blank left 
by La Rochefoucauld’s death. Her slowly-failing health was a 
severe trial. Except Madame de Sevigné, her only constant and 
faithful visitor, everybody seemed to doubt her acute sufferings, 
and accused her of madness for her persistency in remaining 
indoors. Her post-mortem showed that acquaintances had mis- 
judged her, and Madame de Sévigné, after enumerating her 
various diseases, concludes: “I always said she was not mad, and 
the poor woman’s state confirms my assertion. Even after death 
she was proved right, and never was she found without that 
‘divine reason,’ which was her chief quality.” It was May 26th, 
1693, that Madame de La Fayette quitted a life which, according 
to her own confession, had remained “incomplete and mutilated ” 


since La Rochefoucauld’s death thirteen years before. 
ROSA NIEDERHAUSER. 
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OPINIONS differ a good deal as to Mrs. Ardenne’s conduct. Jack 
swears with a great guffaw that she was perfectly right, but then 
everything that Kitty does is right in Jack’s eyes! Lady Mobisham 
declines to believe the popular version of the matter altogether, 
and opines that it is a very good thing Captain Ardenne is 
settled down at home for good, at last—but then, again, she is 
just that sort of old woman! Florence Mobisham once said that 
if Aunt Laura were an archangel she would have bars put over all 
the windows in Heaven and expect the angels to be in by half-past 
eight, and that if they weren’t they would be packed off without 
a character or a shred of reputation. It was a true saying, but 
unfortunately Aunt Laura got to hear of it, and Florence has never 
been asked to Mobisham since. Of course, all Kitty's real friends 
are on her side, and, as she knows every one worth knowing all 
round about and very|few people who know her can help being 
her friends, the Mobisham views don’t find many supporters. 
What Mr. Burgess thinks about it himself, nobody knows, and 
probably nobody ever will. It is a pity, because his opinion 
would be worth recording and, in an expurgated edition, would 
prove an instructive warning to young men with an overweening 
opinion of themselves. 

Arthur Burgess certainly had that. Inthis he resembled Papa 
Burgess. But, whereas the father’s self-content had been turned 
into a useful channel and proved the motive power in piling up 
a very pretty fortune, the son found the world ready made for 
him. That just made the difference between modest self-respect 
and hidden conceit. Arthur was not a bad fellow at bottom, but 
utterly negative, and didn’t realize a bit that it was only his un- 
failing good nature and general harmlessness which had befriended 
him. It was these that had got him into a pleasant set, first at 
Eton and Christchurch, and afterwards in the county where Mr. 
Burgess senior had built himself a lordly pleasure house in which 
todie promptly. Arthur himself put his good luck down to innate 
worth and fascination of manner, and to his really handsome 
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face and figure. In reality he was shy and awkward in public, 
and was put down as a diffident and rather uninteresting young 
‘man. Afterwards he would go home imagining that he had been 


‘a brilliant social success, and congratulate himself on being such 


a fine fellow. He was very pleased with himself. Asa boy he had 
been a good son, but when the old folks were gone he had nobody 
in particular to think about or care for, and so took to self-glorifica- 
tion. He had no friend intimate enough to be brutally frank 
to him, so his self-complacency fed upon itself and waxed fat. 

The first serious shock to it was when Kitty Tregear refused 
him. He was honestly in love with her in a very young man’s 
way and it hurt his heart too, so he shot and hunted moodily for 
a few months while he brooded over it. He was just persuading 
himself that he had been too ready to take her first refusal as 
final when her engagement was announced. He thought it 
‘almost indelicate when she was married three months later. 

Captain Ardenne’s leave was up directly after the honeymoon, 
and he and his bride went out to the regiment in India, so 
Arthur was spared the sight of their happiness. Nevertheless he 
thought about her a good deal, and drew comparisons between 
her husband and himself. These were unfavourable to Jack, and 
he ended by pitying the poor girl sincerely, and wondering how 
long it would take her to find out her mistake. He also imagined 
himself cured, and that he only took a friendly interest in her 
future. At the end of a year he was beginning to forget her 
altogether at times, and if she had only stayed away a little 
longer would probably have succumbed to the attractions of 
somebody else. Unfortunately for him, India did not suit her at 
all ; in fact it agreed with her so little that her husband began to 
try for an exchange home. Negotiations for one were actually 
going on when the Green Valley tribesmen began to be trouble- 
some. With a row in prospect he broke them off and waited 
‘events ; but while waiting Kitty indulged in a sharp go of fever 
‘which so frightened him that he packed her off at once. So 
Riversleigh was re-opened and done up for Mrs. Jack to take up 
her abode there, and, like every one else, Arthur hastened to 
welcome her home again. 

If you have ever been to Wharton Storley you will remember 
that the Whart makes a curious bend there in the shape of a long 


sack-shaped loop. At the narrow mouth of the sack dozes the 
10 
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little town, with the river touching it on either side, and crossed 
by two quaint old bridges. If your visit was in the summer you 
probably took a boat from the East Bridge at one end of the High 
Street and rowed with the current under the Mobisham woods 
and past Flaxby-cum-Storley and Little Wharton, and so round 
to the West Bridge, where you found yourself at the other end of 
the High Street, and only a quarter of a mile from your starting- 
point. If so, you could hardly help noticing Riversleigh, a low, 
grey, stone house, standing within the loop at the very toe of the 
sack, and about three miles from the town. The old-fashioned 
grounds slope down towards the stream and end in a terrace 
walk with time-worn lichened griffins upreared on the corners of 
the parapet that overhangs the ferry landing-stage. 

Young Burgess found the terrace walk a very pleasant place on 
the long hot summer afternoons. 

There was the cool ripple of the water to listen to as he lounged 
on the sun-warmed stone, and under the shade of the old yews 
generally a tea table, not confined exclusively to tea. Last, but 
not least, there was Kitty (he had begun to think about her as 
Kitty again), fresh and dainty in a summer frock, and not averse 
to the scent of a cigarette. He slipped into the habit of going 
there pretty often, unless she was elsewhere. Then he generally 
managed to drop in there too, and was properly surprised to 
meet her. f 

Kitty was kindly disposed towards him and very friendly. In 
the first place, she thought it very nice of him to be so forgiving 
and good-tempered, and to ignore the past so thoroughly ; in the 
second, she had noticed his shyness, and pitied him because she 
thought he must feel it. This was a great mistake, but even 
pretty women sometimes make them, and he had got into the 
habit of coming regularly before she really fathomed him. Then 
she suddenly discovered that the best-behaved of young men may 
become a trifle wearisome, and that he cared for her society far 
more than she did for his. Still, she didn’t like to be rude or 
unkind, so he came just the same. His house stood across the 
river, about a mile from Riversleigh as the crow flies, so he used 
to come by the ferry, landing almost at the foot of the worn 
stone steps that led up to the terrace from the towing-path. The 
ancient native who eked out a precarious livelihood by tending it 
had never had such a regular patron. 
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There had been a ferry there from time immemorial, much 
used for marketing and shopping purposes by the villagers, 
instead of the long round by road to either of the bridges. On 
week days, in the daytime, old Potter was always to be found 
dozing in the little wheelhouse. There, in exchange for a fill of 
tobacco, he would tell wonderful stories of the days when he was 
young and used to pole across, and of hair-breadth ’scapes when 
the floods were out and the river up. All that had changed since 
the old punt of his youth had been replaced by a stout new 
double-prowed one, to which were fastened the ends of a long 
chain that passed over a wheel on either bank, and lay loose 
across the bottom of the stream. On the ferryman’s side the - 
wheel was cogged, and had a winch handle, so that all he had to 
do was to bend his stiff back to it and work his passengers to 
and fro without setting foot on board. At an uncertain hour in 
the evening, whenever the spirit moved him, he would start to 
plod his way homeward to Little Wharton, where he slept, 
leaving the ferry to take care of itself. For Sunday and late 
comers, or for anxious rustics taking the shortest cut on a night 
errand to the doctor, a rope was stretched from bank to bank 
above the water. By standing up and tugging lustily at this the 
wayfarer could haul himself across, but it was a man’s work, and 
blistering at that, for the boat had to move the long chain along 
with it. 

It was @ propos of the river crossing that Arthur broke the ice 
through an unwonted lapse into the classics. He was leaning 
against the parapet one sultry afternoon, tossing pebbles aimlessly 
into the water below ; Mrs. Ardenne was lying back in a low wicker 
chair with an unread novel on her knees, sleepily watching her 
beloved terrier as he poked about amongst the bushes. 

“I think Pepper ought to be re-named ‘Cerberus,’ ” she said 
lazily. “I have thought of old Potter as ‘Charon’ for so long 
that I am beginning to think that the river must be the Styx and 
I Proserpina |! What do you think ? Shall I call the place 
‘ Hades’ instead of Riversleigh ?” 

Burgess laughed. “I thought old What’s-his-name used to 
carry people across to the Elysian fields,” he said, “so ‘Elysium’ 
would be nearer the mark—and a very suitable name too.” 

“Thank you. But suppose I prefer to call it ‘Hades!’ I’m 


sure it’s hot enough for anything this afternoon.” 
10° 
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“ After all, it doesn’t much matter, I suppose. You know ‘A 
«rose by any other name’—et cetera.”. He paused. “Only in 
- that case I suppose you would put up a board to tell—every one 
- who comes to see you to abandon hope.” 

There was something in his tone that made ie look up, but 
- he was apparently busy with his stone throwing. 

“Instead of ‘ Trespassers will be prosecuted,’” said she lightly. 

“]T fear the natives wouldn’t mene the allusion. I didn’t 
-know you read Dante.” 

“You don’t give me credit for much sense, do you?” crossly. 

“ All the same, I do happen to have been educated, and to have 
-read and thought something for myself occasionally.” 

- “My dear Mr. Burgess, whatever have I said to make you so 

angry ?” inquired Kitty plaintively. 

“Said! Oh, nothing, of course!” he retorted angrily. “ But 
-it’s easy enough to see what you think. I don’t suppose that 

Joyj0 fellow would have crossed the Hellespont every day if he 
had got snubbed every time he came!” 

She glanced up at him under the lace of her parasol. He was 
staring moodily away across the river to the sun-bathed meadows 
where the cattle were swishing their tails in groups beneath the 
trees. His face was flushed, not altogether by the heat. 

“So the dear old Whart is to be the Hellespont, and I Hero, 
and you—but I thought you couldn’t swim ?” 

He faced her angrily. “And I suppose my feelings ” he 
.burst out, but stopped short. 

Kitty was lying back in her chair shaking with suppressed 
laughter. “Oh dear, how awfully funny you. would look!” she 
gasped. “I’m very sorry, but I can’t help it!” and then went off 
again, aloud. 

The young man turned his back on her in high dudgeon, but 
she only laughed the more, so long and merrily that Pepper 
joined in and barked himself breathless in sympathy. When she 
finally sat. up and wiped her eyes, Arthur Burgess had dis- 
appeared. 

That was how it began. Of course, if Kitty had done as she 
ought, she would have frozen immediately and crushed him. She 
would have told him that he had insulted her mortally, and that 
his visits must cease at once. Under the circumstances, that 
would have undoubtedly been the right thing to do. Unfortu- 
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nately she never did take things seriously. Besides, it tickled 
her enormously, and it never entered her head for a moment 
that it was likely to occur again. You see, she didn’t understand 
him a bit. He went away angry and offended, and pondered 
over it for a whole week without going near her. The conclusion 
that he came to was that she, poor little woman, had only pre- 
tended amusement to hide her feelings, and that he had been too 
hasty in running away. Of course, she would naturally be 
agitated at such a plain hint. 

' He had far too good an opinion of himself to imagine for long 
that any woman could be amused at his devotion! So he 
reasoned himself into a highly complacent state of mind, and 


. being very much in love after his own fashion, returned to the 


attack full of confidence. 

Meanwhile, Kitty indited a long, gossipy epistle to her beloved 
Jack, and never a thought of her other admirer crossed her mind 
till she had finished it, down to the sprawly “K” which did for a 
signature. Then she remembered, and added a hasty post- 
script : 

“Just fancy! Arthur Burgess—(you remember him, don’t 
you ?)—tried to make love to me the other day! That’s what 
comes of being a grass widow! It was too funny, and I laughed 
till Pepper nearly went mad. He is very fit, and his coat looks 
as nice as ever. I am not giving him any meal now, only 
biscuit and scraps. He went away very indignant, and has not 
been near me since. I don’t think you need begin to be jealous 
yet! 1 don’t suppose he will try again, silly boy. It’s only 
through my trying to be very nice to him because of old times: 
I believe I used to flirt a little with him once upon a time! I 
expect he will hardly dare to speak to me now.” 

“N.B.—This doesn’t seem very clear, somehow. It is Pepper 
who is getting the scraps and whose coat looks well, zo¢ Mr. 
Burgess.” 

This only shows how differently the same thing strikes different 
people. By the time the letter reached Jack—who chuckled 
hugely over it, and swore under his breath that “he would lay 
long odds on Kitty”—her Leander was at her feet again, and: 
more assiduous than ever. At first she was surprised and very 
much amused, and tried to laugh him back to a better frame 
of:mind. After a time it got past amusing, and worried her. 
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Then she began to understand the nature of the man, and to 
appreciate his vanity. She found that it made him quite im- 
pervious to hints or snubs, and was annoyed and perplexed. 
She ended by being extremely angry and downright rude to 
him. But it was too late then—she had given him too much 
rope at first—and he became a regular Old Man of the Sea 
to her. She was nearly at her wits’ end one day after he had 
been more than usually unmanageable, when an idea struck 
her, and she forthwith sat down to think it out seriously. 

When Mr. Burgess came next he was overjoyed at the change 
in her. This new Kitty didn’t laugh at him, or snub him. She 
was kindliness itself, quiet and subdued, with a touch of self-con- 
sciousness that was altogether charming. He was more than 
ever convinced of his irresistibility, but even when his self-satis- 
faction overflowed a little she only smiled approvingly. His 
head was completely turned. Moreover, this delightful state of 
things lasted, day after day. He flattered himself that he read 
her character like an open book, and his heart waxed big within 
him, while his conscience found itself nowhere. Now when a 
live coal is put to a barrel of gunpowder and briskly fanned the 
probabilities are that something will happen. So when the crisis 
came Kitty was ready and waiting. 

If only Lady Mobisham could have seen and heard she would 
have acknowledged for once that her suspicions had fallen short 
of the truth. That is saying a good deal. Instead of rising to 
the occasion armed with the armour of virtue and annihilating 
him, Mrs. Ardenne absolutely succumbed. She looked down 
and sighed ; she did her best to blush, and accomplished a really 
creditable tremble. She let him hold her hand, and though she 
drew it away when he would have kissed it, she qualified her 
“No” with a soft “Not yet.” Ah, Jack! absent Jack!!! 

When Burgess left that day it was all settled. Youth is im- 
petuous, and she had yielded with the faintest show of resistance. 
As a matter of fact she did little but smile sweet acquiescence till 
it came to settling details. There she had distinct views of her 
own, and laid down the law. On the very next Saturday night, 
this being Tuesday, he would come to fetch her. To cross the 
river by either of the bridges meant going through the town, 
which would never do, she said. So he was to drive a steady 
horse in his dogcart down to an unfrequented lane near the ferry 
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and there tie it. On hearing the stable clock strike twelve he 
would cross to meet her, and at the same signal she would slip 
out and join him at the foot of the terrace steps. Once across, a 
sharp forty minutes’ drive would take them to Lesborough, where 
the up mail stopped. One point on which she insisted was that 
it should be on Saturday night, as the household would be later 
than usual on Sunday morning. Also telegraphic arrangements 
for the seventh day are strange and useless in the country, so 
that they would get a good start of thenews. Asa matter of fact, 
nothing would have been simpler than for each of them to go 
comfortably away in broad daylight. They might have met in 
London, or anywhere else, and gone off happily together without 
any one being a penny the wiser for weeks after. It did strike 
him that an elaborate scheme was quite unnecessary, and he 
ventured to hint as much, but she was peremptory and he in- 
fatuated, so he put it down to a woman’s love for romance and 
held his tongue. So it was arranged as she wished, and Arthur 
Burgess went away too dizzy with excitement to feel shame or 
remorse 

No sooner was he out of the-house than Mrs. Ardenne took 
her pen and sat down quickly and wrote. Half-a-dozen invita- 
tions went round by a groom that very afternoon, and by the 
next evening enough acceptances had come to fill Riversleigh 
at the end of the week. That settled, she went about her daily 
occupations with a cheerful face and no sign of agitation. Arthur 
would have wondered, but he was under strict orders to keep 
away till the time fixed, and so was blissfully ignorant. 

Saturday night came with a steady downpour, which was not 
inspiriting. It was pitchy dark, and Burgess stumbled and slipped 
as he tied up his horse and made his way down to the river. 
Across at Riversleigh they had been a very merry party at 
dinner. The hostess was in the best of spirits and full of a 
delightful surprise which she promised them next morning. 
They could get nothing out of her, only as she said “Good- 
night” she begged them to be up early, and curiosity made them 
promise. So the lights went out one by one until, at a quarter 
to twelve, when Kitty stepped from one of the French windows of 
the library on to the gravel without, the house was all quiet and 
dark. The rain was falling steadily. She closed the window softly 
after her without fastening it, and pulled the hood of her dark 
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cloak well over her head, gathering it closely about’ hér with one 
hand. In the other was something that chinked like metal as she ° 
turned from the house and made her way quickly through the 
dripping shrubbery towards the river.’ 
“To the man waiting for the hour by the wheelhouse on the 
other bank the minutes dragged like hours. He had seen that ' 
the boat was unfastened and taken the winch handle off the 
wheel, that its weight might not make his task heavier. That ' 
done he was too impatient to sit still, but tramped up and down 
restlessly in the wet. It seemed as if he had been waiting half 
the night when the first stroke of twelve rang out across the 
water. With a sigh of relief he tossed away his half-smoked cigar 
and jumped down into the boat. The boards were wet and slip- 
pery, and he cursed his forgetfulness in not bringing some rugs 
for her to sit on. Then, balancing himself on a forward thwart, - 
he gripped the rope that stretched from bank to bank. It was 
wet, and his thick driving gloves slipped on it, but he set his teeth’ 
and with a strong pull the punt began to move. Once started it 
was easier work. The river was fairly high and the current 
rippled strongly against the flat side, making it a heavy pull, but 
he got on bravely till about half way across, Then, without the’ 
slightest warning, the boat stopped. Curious! He tugged and: 
pulled with all his strength, but it absolutely refused to budge an: 
inch. He tore off his gloves and tried again and again till his. 
hands were sore. Notamove. Good idea !—the slack of the. 
chain must be caught somehow in the bottom—if he went back a- 
little it would come free. So he tugged the other way till he 
was exhausted. Nota bit of it! The minutes were passing and 
she would be waiting for him! He listened, and heard nothing * 
but the patter of the rain and the swirl of the current. He ven-- 
tured to call her name gently, but there was no answer, Then. 
another struggle. He was getting frantic with impatience and 
threw his whole weight into it, first one way then the other. No 
result! “What on earth was he to do? He tried to unfasten the’ 
chain, but it was bolted securely at each end below the water, : 
As for getting out, he couldn’t ; even if he could have got her: 
across without the boat. The river was deep there and the current: 
to the weir strong, and he couldn’t swim a stroke. So he strained 
vainly at the rope in a frenzy of excitement, resting at intervals, 
till. one o’clock struck, and the sound on the top of an hour’s. 
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thorough wetting sent a chill to his very marrow. It was too late: 


now, whatever happened. 

Still, he didn’t want to stay there, so he rested and tugged and 
tugged and rested again, till two o’clock found him more wet and 
tired and hopeless than ever. Kitty Ardenne had been safely 
tucked up in her warm bed for a couple of hours before he gave 
it up in disgust. Then he resigned himself to possess his soul in 
patience till the early morning should bring the ferryman or one 
of the Riversleigh gardeners. Fortunately for his peace of mind 
he quite forgot that the morrow was Sunday, when the ancient 
Potter ferried not, but rang the village church bell instead, and 
the gardeners would not be about. Not so fortunately, for the 
early autumn night was chilly, he found that on pulling off his 
ulster before starting he had put it down on the bank. So he sat 
and shivered till the rain grew less and stopped, and the dawn 
came at last. And as the first gleam of sunshine began to com- 
fort him a little, through sheer exhaustion he dropped off to sleep. 

A few hours later the sound of voices roused him, and he sat 
up stiffly and stared about him with the sun in his eyes. His 
first impulse was to call to whoever it was for help. His second 
was to burrow down in the punt and hide himself, somehow. 
That was when he saw half-a-dozen amused faces that he knew 
well on the terrace and Kitty’s amongst them. They were 
laughing, he heard them; he heard her, too. By-and-bye her 
clear voice came distinctly across the water: 

“Why, Mr. Burgess! Of all people! Whatever are you 
doing there?” 

He had nothing to say, and said it. 

“What can have brought you out so early, or was it late last 
night? Surely you cannot have been coming to see me/ I will 
send some one to you, and then—but perhaps you would rather 
not come up to breakfast ?” 

Mr. Burgess did not go up to breakfast. He watched them 
as they went, and then sat sullenly with a suspicion slowly 
growing in his mind. When at last a man came down from the 
house and, after doing something to the chain, called out to him 
that it was all right, he motioned to him to stop while he hauled 
in to him. A very few questions were quite enough. “Why 
wouldn’t it run? Why, ’cos it ’ud bin fixed up with a padlock 
an’ a bit o’ chain "—produced—“ through one o’ the links and 
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round the wheel. Didn’t know when, or ’0o done it. The key ? 
Why, the mistress! Took it outer ’er pocket at breakfast, she 
did ; said she’d forgot it; so John sez, as brought ’im in the 
horder to come along down here. Sez as ’ow all the ladies and 
gentlemen was larfin’ very free like at somethink, and ’er too, 
’e sez. Thanked him kindly, was much obliged. Couldn’t 
understand it at all, ’e couldn’t !” 

So Arthur Burgess returned unto his own place. 

Of course it was all over the country within twenty-four hours. 
What Lady Mobisham and her set said has been recorded. 
Also Jack’s opinion and that of Kitty’s friends has been set 
down. What she herself said was not much, except in describ- 
ing it to Jack, which took a long time owing to certain interrup- 
tions. What Arthur Burgess said is not known in its entirety. 
The few remarks supposed to refer to the incident, overheard by 
his man when packing up, are quite unfit for publication. What 
he thought, as has been remarked in the beginning, will pro- 
bably not be known ; at any rate for some time. 

Meanwhile he is travelling. 

GEORGE CALVERT. 








Pwilbeli. 
A CONVERSATIONAL FRAGMENT. IN THREE SCENES. 


“The Mayor and Corporation of Pwllheli have been entertaining a number 
of guests at the South Beach Hotel for a few days this week. It is intended 
to make the place a winter resort.” Vide daily paper, October 18, 1894. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Mrs. Lucy MADDISON-BROWNE, on the Lady's Own. 
Mrs. GEORGE SOMERS (TINKS), a literary woman. 
GEORGE SOMERS, her husband. 

WILLIE O’Dow D, a popular journalist. 

MR. EVELYN, a distinguished architect. 


SCENE I.—Euston Station, 9.22 a.m. 


Lucy (running forward with a gasp). Oh, my dear Tinks, how 
glad I am that you have come! I quite thought that you were 
going to miss the train. 

Tinks. So did I. It was touch and go—and I’ve had no break- 
fast. 

Lucy. Never mind, dear, we are to lunch somewhere or other 
on the way down. 

Tinks. Oh, here is George. He’s as cross as two sticks—for 
him. Why, there’s Willie O’Dowd. Is he going down with us? 

Lucy. Yes, won't it be fun? By-the-bye, I’ve taken seats for 
you and George—in this carriage. Willie is going to join us at 
the next station. He has a bit of copy to finish and send off on 
the way. 

Tinks. That’s real good of you, dear. Oh, but I say, there’s 
the Bore just getting in. Let us try the other saloon. 

Lucy (doubtfully). We might, but I don’t think you'll care 
about it. I took the best I could get. 

. George (joining them). Come, get in or you'll be left behind. 

Tinks (to Lucy). Don’t think me a beast—it was awfully good 
of you to get the seats,dear. We shall havea lovely time. Oh, 
here is Willie O’Dowd coming in now. Good morning, Willie. 
Are you going to—to—— 
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Willie. 1am going to—what do you call the place? . 
Tinks. I don’t call it anything. . I can spell it. P-w-I-l- h-e-hi.’ 
Lucy. And that spells ——? 

Willie (promptly). Brixton. ) 

George. It’s really called Pulthelly. Can’t see myself why 
they can’t call it so, or rather spell it so, when they are printing 
their circulars. 

Wallie. 1 believe it isn’t called that at all—only something like 
that. However, I’ve taken a vow not to say the word at all, so 
I shall call it ‘the place where we are going to.’ 

Tinks. They say it’s really a wonderful place—the new “Welsh 
Mentone. They are going to spend a fortune over it, and to 
build a great sanitorium, and all the consumptives in the kingdom 
will flock there. But (reflectively) I am glad I am not a con- 
sumptive, though I am going to Pwllheli. 

Willie. When you get down there, you will find that you 
haven’t got the hang of the name at all. Depend upon it it’s 
called Brixton. A man in the next carriage told me just now 
that he was down at Auchester last week and that it was like July. 
I asked him where Auchester was and he said that it was spelt 
Oswestry. That’s the beauty of Welsh—you can make any 
assertions you like about the pronunciation while you are out 
of Wales. Nobody knows whether you are right or wrong. 

Tinks. How soon do you think we shall have lunch? “I had 
no breakfast. 

All. Not for hours yet. We may manage to get something 
at Shrewsbury. 

Willie. 1 thought you said just now, my dear Tinks, that you 
were not a consumptive. 

Tinks. Notin that sense. But in the other, well, if Pwllheli 
is half that they say it is, I fancy the Mayor and Corporation will ° 
be sorry they asked me on this visit. But we are slackening 
speed—and I’ve had no breakfast. 

George (five minutes later). I couldn’t do better than this. 
There was not another thing within reach. 

Tinks (eagerly taking the bag). Oh, you dear old George, how 
comfortable you are to travel with. Thank you so much, dear, 
(Opens bag). Ugh! ginger-nuts—I can’t touch them. 

Willie. Tighten your belt—that’s what trappers and hunters 
oye do in story-books. 
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2 ‘Lucy (sympathetically). Try a cigarette, dear ; that’s the best 
" thing for staving off hunger. 
_ Tinks. No, Pll wait till-we get to a better station. 
Iam not going to like Pwllheli. 
Willie. We are making pace now. We shall soon be at 
_ Shrewsbury and we can get anything there. By-the-bye, what 
are you reading ? . 
Tinks. “The Green Carnation.” Do I like it? Not much. 
It’s:dull and all written from the outside. Of course, we are all 
of us in it, and I daresay anything is better than the extinction 
of being unnoticed. They say outsiders see most of the game, 
but it zs news to me that Mr. Amarinth has never been to see me. 





But I feel 



















Willie. 


Willie. You know who wrote it? 

Tinks. Oh, yes. : 

Willie. You know him—personally, I mean? 
Tinks. Oh, yes, of course I do. 


He comes to your house ? 
Yes. 


Tinks. Oh, you are thinking of the bread and salt! 
Well, it zs a shade cheap to keep your knife for your personal 
friends. I am sure I don’t know why George and I are coming 
in for so much attention just now. It shows we are getting on, 
eh? It’s very odd—you knowI am rather superstitious. Well, 
_for about a fortnight before we came back from the sea, I dreamt 
every night something or other about my teeth, a sure sign that 
people are talking about one. And when I got back I found it 
was true enough. George there is deep in—— 

Willie (glancing at the book in George’s hand). “George Man- 
deville’s Husband.” I haven’t read it. And here we are at 


Shrewsbury. 
Tinks. Now, Lucy, let us fly for the refreshment room. 














SCENE II.—A/fter dinner the same evening. 


Tinks. Don’t you think it went off wonderfully well? 

Willie. Yes; but you trampled on their tenderest point when 
you suggested that they should alter the name of the place so 
that English people might be able to ask for their tickets without 
hesitation at the ticket windows. 

Tinks. 1 meant well. I said that we must remember what 
Carlyle said about there being thirty millions of people in this 
kingdom, mostly fools. 
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Lucy. But you told them they ought to have a Casino. 

Tinks. A modified Casino. Every watering place or health 
resort ought to give its visitors something to do in the evenings. 
Pwllheli sees that, and means to act “upon it. Pwllheli is very 
advanced, and means to go ahead. And what perfect air! Think 
of the fog we left in London, and compare it with this delightful 
summer night. 

Lucy. Think of the strawberries grown in the open air, and 
gathered on the 16th of October. 

George (joining them). Why don’t you come out? There’s a 
perfect moon, and the night is as mild as summer. 

Lucy. Yes; let us get our wraps and go out. Mr. Evelyn, 
are you coming too? 

Mr. Evelyn. We are all coming. Do you all feel inclined to 
walk up to the Gimlet Rock to-night ? That, I find, is the 
proper thing to do. 

Tinks. Not for me. I like climbing,-when I climb at all, in 
daylight. Is it far up? 

Mr. Evelyn. It looks like a little hump from this side; but 
it’s a good climb, and—by-the-bye (to Lucy), you'll forgive me if 
I call you Lucy, won’t you? One of the maids is called Lucy, 
and—— 

Lucy. Yes, 1 heard it. I have answered several times already. 
So odd to hear one’s self called like that— Lucy, why don’t you 
answer that bell?” 

Willie. “Linger longer, Lucy—linger longer, Loo.” We 
shall all call you Lucy now. You must put the blame on to— 
you know what this place is called. 

Lucy (reflectively). I wonder if any one—I mean any one 
English—ever does learn Welsh ? 

Mr, Evelyn. Oh, yes! I once learned some Welsh with great 
effect. 

Lucy. How? 

Mr. Evelyn. was a youngster, just beginning life, and had 
been sent by my chief to do a big survey on a Welsh property. 
I found really comfortable lodgings in the little town hard by, 
with a worthy couple, a regular Darby and Joan. They were 
strong Methodists, and very pious—went to chapel duly and 
truly, and didn’t hold with worldliness. Still, I always had an 
idea that the old lady used to swear at her husband in Welsh, so 
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I learned all her most emphatic phrases, and got them perfectly 
by heart. And one day when she had hospitably, but rather 
diffidently, invited me to a tea-party, I led the conversation round 
to an interesting question as to whether F could speak Welsh or 
not—and then I let fly with the whole lot! 

Tinks. And the effect ? 

Mr. Evelyn. Quite satisfied me that every one was a distinct 
and terrible swear-word. Two old ladies went into hysterics 
and one fainted. 

Willie. And you stated the source of your copy? 

Mr. Evelyn No,no. I didn’t give the old woman away ; but 
she never spoke to me for a week, and wouldn’t look at me for 
longer than that. 


SCENE III.—TZwo days later at Dolgelly. 


Tinks. I think, if you dear people don’t mind, that I shall 
stay in the saloon and meet you at Machynlleth. 

Lucy. Oh, but you must come. We are to have twelve miles’ 
drive through the best scenery in Wales. 

Tinks. Yes, but I am feeling chill and more or less miserable, and 
I shall be better left quietly by myself. I’ll meet you at Machyn- 
lleth. I think I got up too early or stayed up too late or some- 
thing. George is going, and I will study the very strange portrait 
of him as done by our mutual friend, Mrs. Something Raimond. 

Lucy. Have you found out who it is? 

Tinks. A lady who was too near to a looking-glass when she 
set out to paint another woman’s portrait. 

Lucy and Willie (in the same breath, and with an enlightened 
air). Ah, I shouldn’t at all wonder. But you must come. George, 
make her come. 

George. Yes,do come. You'll enjoy it no end, and you ought 
to see all that there is to see. 

Tinks. 1 walked up a hill nine hundred feet high, yesterday. 
However (resignedly), I’ll go, since you all wish it. I hate making 
myself disagreeable. 

Willie. And we've got the best whip in Wales for our coach. 




























On the coach, half-an-hour later. 


Willie. Now, tell me, are you not glad you came? I knew 
you would enjoy it. I only wish our hosts would not trouble to 
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‘point out common objects of nature, such as: “ That is a mouri- 
‘tain and this is a waterfall.” They don’t seem to remember that 
I’m a Connemara man, and that this sort of thing is like going 
‘home to. me. 

Lucy (sotto voce). My poor Tinks! I know you are horribly 
nervous. 

Tinks: Nervous! I’m sick with fright. Mountains hundreds 
of feet—nay, thousands of feet above you, and valleys hundreds 
of feet sheer down below, with only a foot or so of roadway 
between you and inevitable smash. What? There has never 
been an accident for twenty years! All the more likelihood of 
there being one now. Don’t think about it! I wouldn’t if I 
could help it, but—Oh, my gracious, we were nearly over that 
time! What a fool I was not to stay in the saloon and read my 
little book till you did this, and either came back again or got 
yourselves comfortably smashed up without me. 

Willie. Ah, but isn’t Cader Idris fine? Look at that now! Isn’t 
it worth coming to see? Look at all those varied shades of green 
— it’s just like my own Connemara. See that yellow-green over 
there, and the real emerald colour further on. It’s the colour 
that you see in Ireland. 

Tinks (keeping an anxious eye on the edge of the road). Yes, 
yes; beautiful. I always think, when I am in for this kind of 
thing, of a tour my mother once made in Craven. She was on 
the box seat, and expressed her fears to the driver as to the safety 
of tearing down hill at full gallop. His reply was short and to 
the point: “ T’ ’osses knows t’ road.” 


In the train, two hours later. 


Willie. Well, we are on our way home again. Tinks, aren’t 
you glad you went the drive? 

Lucy. Oh, yes, I’m sure she is. But I knew you were nervous, 
dear. 

‘Tinks. Sick with fright. Still, I am glad I went, because it’s 
over and done with. I don’t know whether I don’t like the dear 
little railway that brought us down from Corris to Machynlleth 
best of all. There was something so chummy about it. But, no, 
Pwllheli was best of all, for you were safe there. You could get 
on a coach and break your neck staring at scenery, by going a 
mile or so out of the town. But, then, on the other hand, you 
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could sit on the promenade in the bright sunshine and feast your 
eyes on the long line of hills that encircle the bay, and you could 
walk for miles on the firm, unbroken sands, or go and explore 
the quaint little town, with its dear little white houses studding 
the face of the cliff, or you could boat or fish or—— 

Lucy. Or eat strawberries. 

Tinks. Yes; just think of strawberries gathered in the open 
on the 16th of October, and after such a wretched summer as we 
have had, too. Depend upon it, Pwllheli has a great future 
before it. But the name will always be a drawback. Nobody 
who has not been there will know how to pronounce it. 

Wille (promptly). Brixton! 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 














Hl French Episode. 


By the Author of “IN AN AFRICAN GARDEN.” 


“My approaching voyage permits me to give myself the 
pleasure of embracing you in taking farewell.” 

This was the somewhat startling remark that met the ears of 
Miss Nelly Fulton, a little English girl of nineteen, who was 
travelling through Normandy one bright summer day towards 
the sea shore, in the company of two French ladies, with whom 
she was staying. The party were in the temporary charge of M. 
le Capitaine X., a cousin of these last, who was to alight at 
Vernon, the next station. The regiment of which he was 
considered the brightest ornament was ordered on foreign 
service during the following month, and he was going, very 
unwillingly, to spend the rest of his leave in the chateau of 
an old invalid aunt, Madame de Villemain, whose estate he 
was to inherit. The last few weeks had been passed in the 
society of his two cousins, their father, and their pretty 
little English friend. He had found them all eminently agreeable ; 
but, unfortunately, he could not follow them to their seaside 
villa, for certain odious business matters, urgently requiring 
his presence, made the visit to Vernon imperative. Nelly was 
not aware that she had made any impression on the susceptible 
heart of the young warrior ; his conduct to her had always been 
marked by the extreme reserve which a well-bred Frenchman 
invariably displays towards a girl of his own station in life, 
while she, on her part, had met him with the same frankness 
and absence of self-consciousness that she would have shown 
towards any man of her own nationality, and this had instantly 
attracted him. He had also inadvertently learnt that she had a 
prejudice against male “foreigners” in general, for he had 
heard her discoursing on the subject one day to her English 
maid. 

“They don’t wash, Mary,” she had assured that excellent 
person, who had been with her from childhood, and who had, 
she feared, been slightly deluded by the compliments of 
Adolphe, the gardener, “and they never mean what they say.” 
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“ Lor’, miss, I don’t pay no attention to their nonsense ; but I 
do think they have rather pretty ways,” the maid had replied ; 
and the captain, who was standing inside a window hard by 
and understood English perfectly—an accomplishment he had 
. concealed from Nelly—had overheard these remarks. His 
closest friend happened to be an Englishman, and through 
him he had learned to know and rather like his hereditary 
enemies. 

The lamp at the top of the carriage had gone out, and 
they were just nearing a tunnel. As the train entered it the 
remark with which my story.opens had just been made, 
and then four audible kisses were imprinted on the cheeks of 
the two elder ladies. Nelly blushed a little in the darkness 
while this proceeding was going on ; it seemed slightly irregular ; 
(the demoiselles Hortense and Odette were twins, about eight- 
and-twenty years of age, and still good-looking young women ; 
so devoted to each other were they that it was said their father 
had been unable to marry them because they declined to be 
separated, and no two suitors living in the same neighbourhood 
had presented themselves at one and the same time)—but when 
she felt the silent touch of a pair of warm lips on her own cheek 
and a close pressure of her hand, she knew she must: be crimson 
from top to toe. Something had been stuffed into her coat 
pocket also. 

The train stopped and the culprit alighted. Nelly looked 
fixedly out of the opposite window while he made his final 
adieux, too angry and ashamed to wish ever to see him again. 

“ Nelly, dear, Gaston would say to you farewell,” said Hortense 
in her pretty, stiff English. She was obliged to turn and meet 
his eye fora moment. There was a look in it which made her 
angrier still: it was tender and imploring, and a little shame- 
faced. He knew he had committed the unpardonable sin, and 
was sorry, and wanted forgiveness. He should not have it, © 
said his stern little judge to herself; and the train went on its 
way. 

“He is a dear boy,” said Hortense. “I cannot think why you 
do not like him, Nelly. To be sure, it is not desirable for a 
young girl to show any preferences,” she added, and then began 
to busy herself with the luncheon basket, requiring, fortunately, 


no reply. 
11* 
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It ‘was the want of respect shown to her womanhood that 
eriraged Nelly. She was aware 'that from a Frenchman such 
conduct was an insult, and she also knew that she had done 
nothing to deserve it. As a matter of fact, it was a sudden 
temptation which had come over the young man. He knew he 
could not see her again for some time, for she was to return. 
home in a few days, and he felt a desperate desire to make 
himself remembered and to touch her once more. But this view 
of the case had not occurred to Nelly at all. 

‘ “You have no appetite, petite,” said Odette, looking at her a 
little curiously. She was more observant than her sister and had 
seen Gaston’s eyes as he turned away from the carriage door. 

“What are we to do with all this débris ?” exclaimed her 
sister, pointing to the carcase of the chicken and the other re- 
mains of the feast. “It is a pity we sent on the two maids by the 
early train—they might have finished it for us.” 

“The conductor can take it for his déjehner,” said Nelly 
quickly, glad to have their attention diverted from herself; and 
just then the train suddenly gave a jump, turned over on its side, 
and came to a standstill. There was a loud scream in their own 
carriage, and then all was suddenly quiet. Hortense and Nelly 
were the first to come to themselves ; they helped each other up, 
and then looked around. A man had forced his way in, and was 
lifting something which had crushed down poor Odette ; she was 
senseless—dead, they both thought, as they stooped anxiously 
over her. 

“That lady must be taken to the inn at once,” said an official 
who had come hurriedly up; “perhaps some of the passengers 
will help to carry her; we must send on the front part of the 
train, which is uninjured, but there are several people in the 
end of it who are not hurt and can be of use, if they will. Some 
one should go back to Vernon, by the down train now due, to 
get assistance for you ladies,” he added, distractedly, “ but “s 

Odette opened her eyes. Hortense pulled herself together. 
“Will you go, Nelly, dear?” she said imploringly. “It is a very 
improper thing to ask, but I must go on to the inn with my poor 
darling and the men who carry her, and there is no one else. Go 
at once, dear; drive right up to the chateau ; tell Madame de 
Villemain all about it,and make her send doctor and nurse over ; 
they can come by road_ I know this village; there is a short 
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you shall. tell: me all about it, and what is needed shall be done.” 
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cut over the hills to Vernon. It is the only thing to do; the 
telegraph wires are all hopelessly mixed up, as you see. Ah! she 


.is better,” and she turned a relieved glance on her sister's white 
-face. 


“My foot—or something—is broken,” murmured the sufferer. 
“IT am alive, you know,” she whispered, evidently trying to com- 
fort the two who hung over her. Her leg was shattered, though 
neither of them knew it yet. 

Nelly rushed off ; it seemed the kindest thing to do, for there 
were other injured passengers, and very few to help. Before long 
she was standing on the platform at Vernon, in conjunction with 
the guard of the down train, explaining to the bewildered station- 
master what had happened at the little hamlet of Breteuil, where 
the accident had occurred. 

“T cannot spare a soul to assist you, mademoiselle,” he said. 
“We must use the other line, and every man will be needed 


-here; but M. le Capitaine X., who alighted about an hour 


ago,.is still waiting close by; he was not expected at the 
chateau till a later train, and the carriage has not yet arrived for 
bim ; as the town is a long way off, he would not send to the inn 
for a conveyance, preferring to await his own. He is sitting 
under the trees in the copse yonder, smoking his cigar,” he 
indicated with a wave of his hand, and then hurriedly left her. 

The excitement of the past hour had completely driven away 
the memory of Gaston’s offence from the girl’s mind. It came back 
to her now; and in her pocket was the horrid little packet he had 
placed there, evidently containing a photograph. But she reso- 
lutely put away all thoughts of herself for the moment. 

“ There has. been an accident to our train,” she cried, as soon 
as he was within earshot, noting the looks of delight and astonish- 
ment with which he rose and came to meet her. “Odette has 
been badly hurt, and there was no one to send for help. Hortense 
begged me to return here by the down train, and get Madame de 
Villemain to send over what they want.” She sank breathlessly 
down on the seat on which he placed her, and felt then as if she 
must give way instantly to her overwrought feelings, but another 
resolute effort brought her to herself. 

“ Keep quite quiet for a few moments, mademoiselle, until you 
have completely regained your composure,” he said gravely; “ then 
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His manner gave her confidence, and she gave him the rest of the 
details. 

“As regards a doctor,” he said, “you may be quite easy. 
There is a very excellent one on the spot—a Parisian of emin- 
ence, who has a country house in Breteuil, and I happen to know 
he is at home at this moment, for there is a large luncheon party 
at his house, to which I was invited. Hortense will remember 
this as soon as she arrives at the inn, and they are quite sure to send 
for him ; we will, in the meantime, drive to the convent as soon 
as the carriage appears, dispatch two sisters in it to Breteuil— 
which is much nearer by road than rail in the present state of 
things—and then walk on to my aunt’s, where you shall have 
anything you desire packed up and taken to Hortense by 
one of the men-servants, who can ride there. I myself will also 
tide over in the afternoon. Now you may make your mind easy, 
mademoiselle,” he continued, respectfully ; “ you will be able 
to rest at the chateau till to-morrow, when the line will be clear, 
and they will doubtless be able to bring my poor cousin here. 
Madame de Villemain has heart disease, and the news must be 
broken to her gently,” he added ; “she is very fond of Odette.” 

“Could I not return with the sisters from the convent ?” she 
said, after a moment’s consideration. 

“Certainly not. The accommodation at Breteuil is extremely 
limited. Every available room in the village will be required 
for the injured passengers ; you would only be in the way.” He 
put the matter before her thus because he knew that a statement 
of obvious facts would appeal to her more than any attempt at 
persuasion, and he could see that she herself had received a 
severe shock, and would be the better for a rest. “Then,” he 
continued, “it is quite possible that Odette may return in the 
carriage if she is not much hurt ; in that case there would be no 
room for you.” 

His tone was so purposely indifferent that she decided to 
submit to his decision, and then he added, lifting his hat, ‘‘ When 
the carriage appears I will inform you. I shall be within call if 
you need anything,” with a glance at her white face. 

Now that there was no more need for action, the little comedy 
of the morning—or was it to be a tragedy ?—all came back to 
her. She would be more or less in his company for a few days 
to come, probably ; would it be best to ignore the whole thing, 
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or to treat him with coldness sufficient to let him know that she 
was deeply offended? That horrible photograph seemed to burn 
a hole in her pocket—she would not even look in the envelope 
to make sure what it contained; it must be returned to him 
intact. As she might not be alone with him again, it would 
be best to do it at once and in as indifferent a manner as she 
was able to assume. She glanced towards the road; he was 
leaning over'the gate leading into the forest. He turned away 
when he saw that she had observed him, for he had been watch- 
ing her, fearing she might faint or give way in some fashion. 
Then the rumble of wheels was heard, and she rose, steadying 
herself for a moment, for she thought she must fall. He was 
beside her instantly, offering his arm, which she could not choose 
but accept. The necessary instructions were given to the coach- 
man, and they drove to the convent, where the good sisters were 
willing enough to be sent off to the relief of the sufferers. 

“Do you think you are able to walk to the chateau, made- 
moiselle?” he asked, as they alighted. “If not, I would go on 
quickly myself and send some sort of conveyance for you, if I 
can find one.” There was much solicitude in his tone, and there- 
fore she at once resolved she would not be further indebted to 
him—those trembling limbs should be forced to do their duty. 

“TI can walk quite well,” she returned coldly; “and before I 
forget it, let me return you an envelope which you left in the 
train, and which seems to have something in it. Is this the way 
to the house?” 

He took the packet from her hand, and a dark flush mounted 
to his forehead. He too had been thinking of that kiss. 

“The footpath under the trees,” he replied. “If you will 
permit me, I will walk on in front, so as to show you the way.” 
He absolutely did not dare to place himself at her side, and 
liked her all the better for being angry with him. He understood 
her manner perfectly, and guessed what was in her mind ; they 
went on in silence through the sweet summer air. The forest was 
cool and shady and pleasant, and there were seats here and 
there; after a while he stopped and suggested respectfully that 
it might be well to rest awhile, as they had still some distance 
to go. They were now on Madame de Villemain’s property. 
Nelly sunk down on a low bench, and leaned against a tree. The 
sights and sounds were grateful to her; the sweet repose of 
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‘nature suited her mood. She closed her eyes—only for a mo- 
ment, she thought—and when she opened them again Gaston 
was bending over her, and on her forehead there was a wet 
handkerchief. 

“ That is well,” he said, with a sigh of relief, as she looked into 
his face. “The sun has, perhaps, been too much for you. In 
half-an-hour it will be much cooler. You must remain where you 
are for awhile,” and he seated himself beside her. 

She was willing enough to obey him; nothing seemed to 
matter just then but her own extreme physical weakness. It 
was very absurd, for she was a strong and healthy girl; but to 
be sure she had never gone through a railway accident before, 
and she had scarcely touched food since the early morning. 

“Did you have any lunch?” he inquired presently. She was 
too far gone to resent anything just now, he could see. 

“ No—yes—I was not hungry ; I believe I had a biscuit,” she 
answered, somewhat vaguely. “I think there is one in my bag 
now. It is probably, as you suggest, want of food that has made 
me feel so stupid ;” and after a search a small packet containing 
something in the shape of sustenance was discovered. He made 
her eat a mouthful or two, and then, taking a tiny flask from his 
pocket, bade her put it to her lips. She felt better at once, and 
then proposed to continue their walk. 

“Not yet;” he answered, “you are not able;” he went ona 
few paces and leaned against a tree, watching her. Presently 
he took his courage in both hands and returned to her side. 

“T want you to forgive me,” he said, “if you can. I know 
very well I have scarcely a right to expect it.” 

She looked up for an instant into his dark, handsome face. 
There was nothing there to make her angry now ; he looked 
grieved and troubled. The girl had won his heart, though he 
had not yet realized it, and he wanted to make his peace with 
her. The tears came into her eyes, and then a sob forced its 
way through her lips. 

“Nelly, dear Nelly,” he cried, as he seated himself instantly 
beside her once more, “I am not worth your tears, and I cannot 
bear to seethem. But do say you forgive me.” 

“TI am not even thinking about you,” she answered with all the 
indignation she could. summon up under the circumstances. 
“ But what you did showed such a want of—well, respect ; it .is 
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that which makes me hate you. Have I ever given you reason to 
suppose that I am the sort of person with whom you might take 
such a liberty? Of course, I don’t care in the very least about 
your opinion ; a man who is capable of insulting a girl when she 
happens to be unable to defend herself is not worth a thought.” 
She would have liked to say much more, but felt that her voice 
was unfortunately not sufficiently under control to enable her to 
do so with dignity. She hated herself for those tears, but they 
would come; she glanced for a moment at the curly head 
beside her ; it was buried in two hands, in an attitude apparently 
expressive of deep penitence. “You would not have dared to 
do such a thing to a French girl,” she added with vindictiveness. 

“No, that is true,” he replied humbly. “I should not have 
wanted to, either,” he said in a lower tone, but she heard him. 

“Then do you think English girls worthy of less respect?” 
she asked, now more angry than ever. 

“No,” he answered gravely, “God knows I don’t. If I could 
only make you understand——” and he looked at her wistfully. 
“ Have you never known what it is to yield to a sudden tempta- 
tion and do a thing for which.a moment afterwards you hate 
yourself, and for which you feel no punishment could be too 
great? But, no—of course you never have—you have too white 
a soul; but we men are like that sometimes, Miss Nelly. That 
is how it was with me. And now I must speak out; I must tell 
you all.” 

She interposed hastily ; something in his manner warned her 
what was coming, and it must be averted, if possible. 

“If it was really that,” she said, “and you are quite sure you 
are sorry, and that you understand that English girls detest men 
who dare to treat them as you did me, I will forgive you.” 

“TI do understand it,” he replied eagerly. “Iam very, very 
sorry ; sorry that I made you angry with me, as you had a right 
to be. But I am not sorry that I——” here hejstopped suddenly, 
for the look in her eye made him quail. “I will never, never do 
such a thing in that way again,” he added rather lamely. 

“I should hope not,” Nelly replied loftily ; “and now I think 
we had better be moving on.” 

He rose obediently ; but he was an obstinate man, and he had 
made up his mind during the last half-hour that this sweet, 
modest, brave little girl was very desirable, and though he knew 
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it was impossible to set about his wooing in proper French 
fashion, he determined to take what appeared to him the correct 
course under the circumstances: he would write to her father 
and ask his permission to win her if he could. That need not 
prevent him doing a little English love-making if he got the 
chance; he had read all about it in books, and his friend had 
also said a word or two on the subject ; he felt sure he was equal 
to such a pleasant task, if only he could manage not to offend 
her. He began to ask her artful questions about her home, to 
which she replied very graciously, and succeeded in extracting 
from her her father’s correct address, which he managed to learn 
off by heart by the time they reached the chateau. 

Madame de Villemain would see them both at once, said the 
maid who came down to them at Gaston’s request. She was a kind 
old lady, and peremptorily ordered Nelly to a room, where she 
was to rest until summoned to dinner. 

“You would like some tea fitst, I know,” said Gaston, as 
they left his aunt’s quarters. “Marie, my aunt’s maid, was my 
nurse, and she will do anything I ask her, though she does not know 
how to make tea. I do though, and I shall prepare it for you. 
Come out here on the terrace, and sit down till it is ready,” and 
he pointed to a low seat with a little table in front of it. There 
was a superb view over the valley from the platform on which 
the old grey chateau was built. Nelly seated herself obediently ; 
it was pleasant to be looked after, and Gaston evidently enjoyed 
doing it so thoroughly, she could not be ungracious enough to 
refuse his little attentions in what was practically his own house ; 
but she had an uneasy feeling that there might be more in it 
than met the eye, though she told herself that Frenchmen were 
not to be taken seriously. Still—this morning—that kiss— 
there was a world of love in it she had felt at the time—hopeless 
love, she said to herself, and then blushed at her own “ horridness ” 
for allowing such a thought to come into her mind. 

“Marie,” said M. le Capitaine when he left the terrace, “look 
here, you needn’t tell my aunt that mademoiselle is downstairs, 
but I think the fresh air is better for her, and as she is English, 
she wants some tea. Bring all the things here; I will make it 
for her;” and presently the captain returned, carrying a little jug 
of cream in one hand and some rolls in the other, followed by 
Marie with the rest of the feast. 
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“T am happy to tell you that a telegram has arrived from 
Hortense,” he said, as he laid down his burden. “ Odette is at 
the doctor’s house and has every attention. Hortense begs that 
you will stay until she can come or send for you, and hopes 
you will not return home to England until they know she is out 
of danger. Madame de Villemain says it would be very unkind 
of you to do so,” he added. He did not, however, mention that 
he had made the latter remark himself and that his aunt had 
merely assented to it, and as the old lady, who was quite an 
invalid, had sent her a kindly-worded invitation by Marie to 
make herself at home with them for as long as she could, Nelly 
began to feel quite at ease. 

A day or two passed pleasantly enough; the news of the 
invalid were as favourable as could be expected, and Hortense 
came over to see her friends. After a private interview with 
her aunt, she came to Nelly’s room and begged her to prolong 
her stay at Vernon. The old lady had taken a great fancy to 
her, and when Odette was a little better it would be such a com- 
fort to them to have Nelly’s bright face at the bedside. Although 
Madame de Villemain was unable to be with her, still, as Gaston 
had assured them that Marie was always present at meal-times 
to help the old man-servant to wait, and that was the only time 
of day the young people were likely to meet, there could be no 
impropriety in the proceeding ; Gaston had discretion, his cousin 
affirmed, and would never intrude upon her in her own sitting- 
room—a charming little nest opening out of her sleeping-room. 
Besides, her own English maid would be with her that evening. 

“You will stay, then,” pleaded the kindly Frenchwoman ; 
“your father will spare you ?” 

Alas! poor Nelly knew only too well her father was some- 
what indifferent to her presence or absence just now. He had 
married a young wife and was pre-occupied, so the affection of 
her friends was pleasant and soothing. Yes, she would stay, she 
said. 

“That is right, dear,” said the good Hortense; “and now I 
must be off,” and she was again alone. 

A week, then a fortnight, went by. “It would suit me better, 
dear child,” wrote Colonel Fulton, “if you were to stay on with 
your friends a, little longer, if it is convenient to them and 
pleasant to you. We do not return home for a month, and it 
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would be dull for you all alone—though I suppose your aunts. 
would have you. Do as you like, of course.” 

Nelly did not care much about her aunts, and she knew she 
was welcome where she was, so she remained there. Poor Odette 
had not yet been moved, or allowed to seeher. Gaston knocked 
at the door of her room one day, with a note in his hand. 

“This has just come for you,” he said. ‘Would you mind 
opening it and telling me the news? From what the messenger 
says, I am afraid my cousin is worse.” 

She complied instantly. Hortense begged them both to drive 
over as soon as possible ; she was very anxious about her sister. 
Madame de Villemain was not to be told. 

“ Do you—would you mind my driving you over in my English 
dogcart?” he said with some hesitation. “One of the carriage 
horses is lame ; your maid could sit behind, you know.” 

“Of course not,” she answered at once. He had carefully 
kept out of her way ever since the day of her arrival, only 
‘meeting her at meal-times. She had been grateful to him; 
because had it been otherwise, she knew she could not have 
remained. 

“ My maid is not very well,” she said when she came down- 
stairs dressed for the ride, “and has begged me to let her off. 
We could, perhaps, take some one else.” 

“ Are you afraid to trust yourself with me?” he said suddenly, 
looking straight into her eyes. 

“Of course not,” she answered frankly enough, though a 
bright blush overspread her face; “but in your country they 
would expect us to have a chaperon of some kind.” 

When the cart came round, Marie was established on the 
back seat, looking very much alarmed. She had never mounted 
such a “machine” before. 

Nelly had by this time discovered Gaston’s -linguistic 
acquirements, and he was only too pleased to practise them 
with her. Marie, of course, could not understand a word. 

“T am going to leave the army,” he said after they had left 
the park gates behind them. “This place wants a head, and 
they all tell me it is my duty to come here and see after 
things.” 

Nelly was properly interested, and then he made a remark 
which startled her considerably. 
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“T have taken the great liberty of writing to your father,” he 
said. 

At this point Marie begged to be allowed to get down and 
walk a little; they were coming to a long, steep hill, and it 
would ease the horse, she said. Gaston laughed, but put the’ 
reins into Nelly’s hands and helped the woman down good- 
naturedly enough. He walked beside the little driver and went 
on talking. 

“I intend to make some alterations in the chateau,” he 
continued. “I am going to have two English bath-rooms made 
and some open fire-places to burn wood. You would approve 
of that, would you not ?—especially the bath-rooms.” 

He looked at her as he spoke with so much meaning in his 
glance that she was at a loss to understand what he was driving 
at ; she had always imagined that English people were the only 
ones who appreciated these luxuries at their full value. 

“It would be a great improvement, certainly,” she admitted. 
“But may I ask what you wrote to my father about, and if he 
has replied yet?” She regretted these words the instant they 
had left her lips; she had come to believe that the passing fancy 
he seemed to have had for her had left his mind, but there was 
something in his manner to-day that made her a little uncomfort- 
able. Just then the horse swerved, and for a moment she was 
in danger. He swung himself up to the seat beside her, and 
seized the reins in one hand; with the other he pressed hers 
hard. 

“Child!” he exclaimed, “do you know you were nearly thrown 
out then. If you had not been so plucky and held on tightly, 
you might have been killed, and I should have been your 
murderer.” Te still held her hand closely. “Nelly, my little 
darling!” he said under his breath, but the words reached her 
ear. She drew her hand gently away, and forcing herself to 
speak in her natural voice, assured him that it was her own fault 
—she had let her attention wander from the horse. He did not 
speak to her again till they reached Breteuil, but his hand sought 
hers once, she knew, though she tried to seem unconscious of 
the fact, and kept it carefully out of his way. They went to- 
gether to the sick room. Odette had asked to see them both ; 
she was sinking fast, it was but too evident. Hortense and her 
father left the room: Odette wished it, they said to Nelly. 
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The sick girl signed to her to come nearer. Nelly bent over 
her, and the weak whisper that reached her startled her con- 
siderably. 

“He loves you dearly, petite ; he is good, and would make you 
happy. He has told me all about it.” 

Nelly could only reply by a caress. She dared not look just 
then at the tall figure standing by her side—he might have heard 
that whisper. , 

“TI don’t know where I am going, petite ; it all seems sad and 
lonely.” There was a sort of appeal, one of the watchers thought, 
and turned quickly to her companion. 

“T should like to say a prayer for her; would she join, I 
wonder? We are of a different faith, but that cannot matter 
now. Perhaps you would like to leave us,” the girl added, 
doubtfully. 

He looked at her, but spoke no word, and she saw that his 
eyes were wet. 

She knelt down by the pillow and tried to collect her thoughts. 
A few simple words came into her mind, and as she uttered them 
it seemed to her that a gleam of interest passed over the wasted 
features, 

“Say it again, petite;” Nelly bent close to the listening 
ear, and told what she knew of the hope of the life to come. 
When she turned to rise, she saw that Gaston had been kneeling 
at her side. The priest had been that morning to perform the 
last rites, for they had thought she might not last through the 
day. 

Nelly remained by her friend till night came on; then 
after a short struggle, the end came. They all returned to 
Vernon next day, and the sufferer was laid to rest in the little 
green cemetery on the hill-side below the town. Hortense was 
to remain for a time with Madame de Villemain, and begged 
Nelly to keep her company, which she could hardly refuse to do. 
Gaston busied himself about the estate, and did what he could 
to cheer them all, keeping Nelly in his heart all the while, but 
had too much good feeling to obtrude himself at such a time. 
He had had a letter from Colonel Fulton, to whom he had written 
very fully concerning his position, inclosing a communication 
from Madame de Villemain. The old lady had given her nephew 
an excellent character, and as his prospects appeared to be ex- 
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cellent also, and Nelly had only a few thousands of her own, the 
anxious father stated that he had no objection to the captain as 
a son-in-law, but that it was customary in England to allow the 
young lady a very considerable voice in such a matter ; he would 
advise his correspondent not to show Nelly the letter he had re- 
ceived, in his own interest. 

' The young lover determined therefore to wait patiently for 
awhile, and try to find out Nelly’s feelings before speaking to 
her ; her attitude towards him was negative. He thought she 
was getting used to him, and that she liked him a little. It 
would be his business to turn that liking into love, but she was, 
he thought, much more shy than she had been formerly, and it 
became more and more difficult to get a chance of speaking to 
her alone. 

One afternoon Hortense begged her to go and visit an old 
woman in whom Odette had taken an interest, and the captain 
met her unexpectedly in the forest when she was returning. 
The day had been warm and she had felt inclined for a stroll 
among the trees, for there was no shade on the high road, which 
was the shortest way. 

“You should not be walking out alone,” he said gravely; 
“it is not usual, and you might meet somebody. The peasants 
here are rather a rough lot. You must allow me to see you 
home,” and he took the little basket she had been carrying from 
her. She had filled it with moss and ferns, intending to walk on 
to the cemetery and place them on her dead friend’s grave, she 
said. , 

“Do not go to-day—the sun is too hot,” he urged. “It was 
just here that you fainted that day that it all happened. There 


is the seat, under the old oak tree ; rest there for a few moments 


now.” 


She made no objection, and they sat down side by side, watch- 
ing the sunlight playing on the hazel bushes, and the butterflies 
darting here and there; she was, as he had thought, getting used 
to him, and liked his kind, brotherly ways. She had been at 
school most of her life, and when she grew up and her father 
could keep her there no longer, she returned to a somewhat love- 
less home ; he had been as kind as he knew how, but did not 
seem inclined ‘to make a companion of her, and very soon she 
learned that a new mistress was to be expected in the old house. 
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Just then a warm invitation had arrived from her friends in 
France, which she felt to be most opportune; they evidently 
wanted her, if no one else did, and she had been glad to remain 
with them. 

“Do you like being here?” he said, after a long silence. “It 
is very kind of you to stay and cheer us all. Weshould miss you 
terribly if you were to go away, you know.” 

She smiled a little. “I don’t think Madame de Villemain 
would be inclined to adopt me,” she answered. “I like being 
here very much; but of course I must go home before long. © I 
wish Hortense would come with me.” 

“Nelly,” he said, and then hesitated a little. He had fallen 
into the habit of calling her by her Christian name, as all the 
others did, and she had thought it better to take nonotice. “ Are 
you very happy at home?” 

“Of course it makes a difference having a step-mother,” she 
replied, not caring to confess to the loneliness of her life. 

“If you were quite sure that your father approved, would you 
consent to live in France?” 

“T have sometimes thought that I would stay the winter with 
Hortense at her own home, as she seems to wish,” she answered. 
“TI do not think my father would have the least objection.” 

“Do you remember what poor little Odette said to you that 
day when we both stood beside her, not long before she left us?” 

“She said many things ;” the girl felt a sudden fright take 
possession of her. Then he had heard it all, for the tone of his 
voice told her instantly what he was alluding to. 

“I think you know what I mean, dear. She told you some- 
thing about me—something that I myself had said to her. It 
was quite true then, Nelly ; it is true still. Will you try to love 
me a little in return?” His hand sought hers and found it ; 
they sat there in silence perhaps their hearts were too full for 
speech. When at length they rose to return home the shadows 
were beginning to lengthen. They came toa little gate which led 
into the garden of the chateau ; he stopped there for a moment, 

“Nelly,” he said, looking down into her sweet face, “ you are 
far too good for me, but I will try to make you happy, and 
I think I can if you will only love me. Shall you be able to do 
that, do you think?” 

“Yes,” she answered shyly, and he took her hand and put it to 
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his lips. She had come to see what good sterling qualities the 
man had in him, and these had won her admiration; then his 
evident consideration for her had touched her more than she 
knew ; it had come at a time when she felt somewhat lonely and 
sad, and Gaston, who had partly divined this, determined to do 
all in his power to keep her at the chateau until a propitious 
moment arrived, and his cousin willingly helped him. Madame 
de Villemain had already told him plainly that she desired the 
marriage, and had scolded him for his delay in bringing matters 
to a crisis. | 

“Are you quite sure that you will be happy with an English 
wife?” she whispered, as they stood together on the terrace one 
evening. Now that she had given herself to him all the former 
reserve had broken down between them—a new and delightful 
state of things which he had never dared to hope for, and on 
which he continually congratulated himself. 

“Am I sure that the stars above us are in the sky?” he 
answered, venturing for the first time to encircle her lightly with 
his arm. “Nelly, you were very angry with me once, and justly 
so; I had no right then to act as I did. In France an engaged 
man gets no privileges, but I have been reading an English book 
this afternoon, and I see that on the last page the hero——” 

“You do not understand English well enough yet to be sure 
of the sense of what you read,” retorted Nelly. “Marie is bring- 
ing in the lamp, and she will be dreadfully shocked when she sees 
that we are out here alone. Please, Gaston, dear——” 

But though the clasp in which he held her was still gentle it 
was firm, and in the end he got what he wanted, as he generally 
did. 

They are a very happy couple, and understand each other 
thoroughly. Gaston’s friends laugh at him a little sometimes for 
his extreme devotion to his wife; but he takes no heed and they 


all admit that he has a good excuse for his infatuation. . 
SPAIN. 
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I. 


“Things are not what they seem to be.” 


“Miss MARY, I want a wife.” 

The speaker was a young man about thirty, the lady he 
addressed was almost old enough to be his mother, so there 
was no thought of love between them. 

Friendship has many phases; none more chivalrous than that 
of a young man for an elderly woman, none more tender than 
the devotion of a woman for a younger man who, under different 
circumstances, might have been her son. 

If Tom Hudson had wanted the planet Mars, Miss Mary Bell 
and her sister would have moved so much of heaven and earth 
as they had power to stir to get it forhim. They would certainly 
do all they could to get him a wife. Their difficulty would be to 
find a girl who, in their opinions, was worthy of their friend. 

_Most people who knew Tom Hudson thought him a very good 
fellow, a clever barrister, and a rising man ; Miss Mary Bell, who 
was his special friend, thought him little short of a god. 

And now this god wanted to take to himself a wife among the 
daughters of men, and it behoved her to help him in his choice. 

“Have you no nieces? Your nieces are sure to be nice,” said 
Hudson, as Miss Mary looked appealingly to her elder sister, 
according to her custom in all difficulties. 

“Yes, four; but they are as much strangers to us as to you. 
It is ten years since we saw any of them; our real object in 
coming back to England was to make their acquaintance. We 
felt we were losing touch of all our relations, or we should 
never have left Italy,” said Miss Mary, with a sigh for the land 
she loved better than her own country. 

“TI don’t believe you'll ever settle in England,” said Hudson, 
with a glance at the foreign literature that lay about the pretty 
drawing-room, at the copies of Italian masters which hung on 
the walls, and at the Venetian glass which stood on the chimney- 
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piece. “But tell me about your nieces,” he added, his eyes 
resting on a copy of one of Bellini’s Madonnas, which stood 
near him on an easel, and was, he knew, Miss Mary’s last 
work. 

“Well, there are the twins, Strange’s only children ; they are 
just twenty, I believe. They are exactly alike. Anne talks of 
asking them here for Christmas ; shall you be at home then ?” 

“Yes; but I don’t think I should like my wife to have a 
double. What are your other nieces ?” 

“ Well, there is Gladys, our eldest brother’s daughter ; she is 
very clever, and has just left Girton, having passed every exami- 
nation it is possible to pass apparently. Wasn’t she equal to the 
senior wrangler, Anne ?” 

“I think so; I know mathematics is her strong point. She is 
certainly coming at Christmas, as her father says she wants a 
rest, so Tom will see her.” 

“Oh, and then there is Maud Taunton, our sister’s child ; she is 
the same age as the twins. Gladys is two or three years older. 
Maud used to be pretty as a child; but she again is quite a 
stranger to us.” 

“ Ask them all here for Christmas, Miss Bell ; Daubeny and 
I will help you to entertain them.” 

“Very well; I only hope they are not like the modern girls 
we hear so much about nowadays, or Mary and I won’t know how 
to amuse them,” said Miss Bell. 

Hudson privately thought if the nieces were “ up to date,” the 
aunts, who lived in a little world of their own among Italian 
art and music and literature, frequently speaking that language 
in preference to English, certainly would not know how to enter- 
tain them. However, he and Daubeny, the rector of the parish 
and a rich bachelor, might succeed where the aunts failed, so he 
went back to London, hoping to make the nieces’ acquaintance at 
Christmas time. 

The twins were duly invited, and replied to the invitation by 
telegram : 

“Delighted. Will wire time of arrival —STRANGE BELL.” 

“Strange manners, I think! I suppose modern girls don’t 
write letters,” said Miss Bell, and she was still more confirmed in 
this opinion ‘when a few days before Christmas she received a 


second telegram : 
12* 
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“ Luggage sent to-day. Expect us to-morrow.—STRANGE 
BELL.” 

A little later in the day two large trunks and a bundle of golf- 
sticks and some rackets arrived, and Miss Mary looked anxiously 
at her sister. 

“Why don’t they bring their luggage with them, instead of 
sending it on in advance?” she asked. 

“ My dear, I don’t know; neither do I know what train they 
intend travelling by, nor what use tennis rackets are in December ; 
but time and patience will no doubt reveal all these things,” said 
Miss Bell, as she went to her piano, to soothe her vexed spirit. 

The following afternoon, just as the setting sun was kindling a 
golden fire in the western sky, the glow of which was reflected in 
the river that ran through the grounds of Downfield, and wrapped 
the avenue of poplars which led up to the house in a ruddy mist, 
Miss Bell espied two bicycles approaching her house between 
the tall poplar trunks. 

They were ridden by two figures clad in grey knickerbockers 
and tunics, tan leather gaiters and gloves, white waistcoats, black 
ties, and grey cloth caps. 

“ Mary, just come and see who these gentlemen are ; I don’ t re- 
cognize them,” said Miss Bell, who was short-sighted, to her sister. 

“ Heavens,Anne! they are the twins,” cried Miss Mary in Italian. 

“The twins! Impossible! Why, they are in——” 

“ Rational dress,I think they call it, dear,” interrupted Miss Mary. 

“ Rational! my dear Mary, it is not respectable. I would not 
have the servants or Tom see them on any account. Run and 
open the door, and let us get them upstairs as quickly as pos- 
sible. What are we coming to?” cried Miss Bell, as the two 
ladies hastened to the hall door. 

Some coils of tightly-plaited golden-brown hair showed Miss 
Bell her visitors were indeed her nieces, as those young women 
dismounted and introduced themselves. 

‘Here we are, auntie; I am Charlie and this is Fred,” ex- 
claimed one girl, who was the very fac simile of the other. 

“ My dear Lottie, we are very glad to see you, and you, too, 
Freda ; we thought you were coming by train. Come in, you 
will just have time to change your—your—your clothes before 
tea,” said Miss Bell, rather stiffly for her, as her manner as a 
tule was most genial. 
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"Just as you like; we are ‘not particular, except about our ” 
machines. May we put them away first ?” 

“Oh, I'll see to that, if you will follow your Aunt Mary,” said 
Miss Bell, whose sole anxiety was to get her nieces upstairs 
before any one saw them. 

The twins, seeing their attire had not made a favourable im- 
pression on their aunts, whom they privately stigmatized as two 
old Roman antiquities, followed Miss Mary upstairs. 

“ Mary, this is terrible! How can Strange allow his daughters 
to go about the country in this style? I tremble to think what 
they will come down to tea in; I only pray it may be woman’s 
attire, for here come Mr. Daubeny and Tom,” said Miss Bell, 
when Miss Mary rejoined her. 

Mr. Daubeny was a little fair man, not at all clerical in appear- . 
ance, fond of field sports and all open-air amusements. 

The twins came down in tea gowns, which were not becoming 
to them ; they were not pretty, but they were very fine girls 
nearer six feet than five in height, fresh-looking, with good figures 
and good-tempered faces. 

Their first inquiry was how far off the golf-links were, and their 
next if there were an asphalt tennis-court in the neighbourhood ; 
and Mr. Daubeny ingratiated himself into their favour by offering 
to have the schoolyard, which was asphalt, marked out as a 
court, during the children’s holidays. 

“ Are you musical ?” asked Miss Bell of Fred. 

“No, we have no time for music ; we are never indoors during 
daylight, except for meals, and in the evening we are too tired to 
do anything but read a novel. We golf three times a week at 
home—that we can do here, too,” said Fred. 

“Do you hunt?” said Tom. 

“No, we are not allowed to ride ; mother was thrown on the 
hunting field, and has been an invalid ever since, so father never 
would allow us to mount a horse. It is a great grievance, but we 
do everything else,” said Charlie. 

“ Are you fond of shooting?” asked Miss Mary. 

“Yes, but we did not bring our guns, because father said you 
let the shooting,” said Fred. 

“Guns! my dear child; I meant archery. Surely you don’ 
shoot living birds like men ?” 

“Indeed we do. Charlie is a first-rate shot. You see, father 
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has no sons, so he always takes us out shooting with him,” said 
Fred. 

“T can give you some shooting,” said Tom Hudson. 

“So can I, with pleasure,” said Mr. Daubeny. . ’ 

“Qh, that is lovely! We will wire for our:guns, and to say we’ 
have arrived. There are two lost days next week—Sunday and 
Christmas Day ; there is golf to-morrow, so if you can give us a. 
day’s shooting on Tuesday we shall manage,” said Charlie. 

“We expect Gladys to-morrow, and Maud on Tuesday,” said 
Miss Bell. 

“Oh, I am glad Maud is coming ; Gladys i is no good—she 
spends her days doing equations, or squaring the circle. We 
don’t get on with Gladys, but Maud is charming,” said Charlie. 

“Some people think Gladys charming ; she is very pretty, and 
dreadfully clever,” said Fred. 

“T am very anxious to see both your cousins ; I was very anxious 
to see you,” said Tom, with a knowing glance at Miss Mary. 

“Well, you are sure to like Maud; every one does; she is not 
the least like us—she is so ‘up to date’!” said Charlie. 

Miss Mary heaved a gentle sigh at this, and Miss Bell inwardly 
wondered what new type of niece was in store for them. 

“TI ‘don’t expect to like her if she is not like you,” said Mr. 
Daubeny, who seemed to be very much struck with the twins, 
especially Fred. 

“Oh, but you will, every one likes Maud, she can do every- 
thing,” said Fred. 

“Shooting partridges and squaring the circle included,” said 
Hudson. 

“Oh, no; she is afraid of a gun, even when it is not loaded, 
and she knows no more of mathematics than we do,” said 
Charlie. 

That night, after the twins had gone to bed, Miss Bell and 
Miss Mary tried to make the best of them. 

“ They are good-tempered, and good-natured, and devoted to 
their father, and to each other; but it seems we shall see very 
little of them, Mary—they appear:to have filled the week with 
engagements already.” 

“ Yes, three days’ golf, two days’ shooting, one day they are:to 
follow the beagles, and every day tennis in the schoolyard to - 
up the gaps.. What a life!” sighed Miss Mary. 
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“Gladys comes to-morrow ; let us hope we shall have more in 
common with her,” said Miss Bell. 

The twins. had not returned from golf the next day when Miss 
Newton-Bell arrived. She was a tall, fair, gentle-looking girl, 
with a decided expression about the mouth, which gave a good 
deal of what is generally called character, and often means 
temper, to her pretty face. Pretty she certainly was,.if some- 
what inanimate ; she dressed in an esthetic style, and seemed 
to care very little how she looked. 

“What do you think of her, Anne?” asked Miss Mary, when 
Gladys and the twins had gone to dress for a dinner-party at 
the Hudsons’, whither they were all five going that evening. 

_ “ My dear, she is a relief after the twins ; she does not seem to 
have anything in common with the girls of the present day.” 

“ And she is decidedly pretty. I wonder if Tom will admire 
her ; he does not seem in the least shocked by the twins, though 
they amuse him,” said Miss Mary. 

Gladys was destined to make a conquest that evening, but Tom 
Hudson was not the victim. There was staying at the Hudsons’ 
a Captain Palgrave, a tall, dark, handsome man, thin as a lath, 
with hands as white as a woman’s. He was rather amusing, and 
very cynical, and was evidently strongly attracted to Gladys, 
whom he took in to dinner, and whose side he scarcely left the 
whole evening. Tom Hudson and Mr. Daubeny amused them- 
selves with the twins, and as Gladys, like them, neither played 
nor sang, the young people laughed and talked and flirted under 
cover of Miss Bell’s music. 

The next day at breakfast the twins asked what time the 
morning service was, and at the proper hour appeared dressed to 
go to church with their aunts. 

“Where is Gladys ?” asked Miss Bell. 

“ Oh, Gladys never goes to church,” said Fred. 

“She is an agnostic; she is above all that sort of thing ; she 
looks upon Christianity as an effete religion, and us as well- 
meaning but poor ignorant creatures to believe in it,” said Charlie. 

“ Anne, this is dreadful!” said Miss Mary. 

“Worse than our rational dress, eh! Aunt Mary ?” laughed Fred. 

“ My dears, my dears, I cannot think what the world is coming 
to,” said Miss Bell. 

But Gladys was destined to give her aunts a still greater shock 
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before the day was over. She spent the morning in the library 
and in the afternoon, when the twins had gone out on their 
bicycles—having put on skirts to please Miss: Bell—Miss Mary 
went for a walk with Gladys, during which she learnt her niece’s 
views on certain questions of the day, and came home a wiser 
and a sadder woman. 

- “ Anne, I believe the world is coming to an end; it is certainly 
turned topsy-turvy ; it is positively awful. A fair, gentle, refined 
girl like Gladys to hold the opinions she does on things which in 
our day were never discussed at all. I really think the girl must 
be mad, and I told her so.” 

“You don’t think she will do for Tom, then?” said Miss Bell, 
with a touch of sarcasm. 

“Good gracious, no! The twins and their guns and rational 
dress, their bicycles and their cricket-bats, are harmless in com- 
parison with her notions. Her modernity is far more dangerous 
than theirs. Anne, I could cry over it, it seems so sad.” 

“So it is, but crying won’t do any good ; and here come Tom 
and that Captain Palgrave to call. I wonder what Maud will be 
like, and how she will shock us and our old-fashioned opinions ? ” 
siid Miss Bell. 

II. 

THE twins had one peculiarity. Fond of each other as they were, 
they resented being mistaken for each other ; and they confided 
to their Aunt Mary that they had registered a solemn vow never 
to accept any man who ever mistook one for the other. This 
peculiarity was reported to Tom Hudson, on Christmas morning, 
by Miss Mary, to warn him that if he thought of paying his 
addresses to either of them he must be quite sure which was 
which. 

“ But I don’t think them.so much alike. Charlie is better-look- 
ing than Fred, and more womanly ; I should never mistake them. 
Now Daubeny does not know them apart, though he vows Fred 
is as superior to her sister in every way as the sun to the moon,” 
said Hudson. 

“Well, he will have no chance if they ever catch him mis- 
taking them.” 

“Poor Daubeny, I'll warn him. By the way, Miss Mary, 
Palgrave is quite gone on Miss Newton-Bell.” . 

- “Oh, Tom, Iam so thankful you are not; she is far more 
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modern than the twins. They are simple, innocent, harmless’ 
girls, in spite of their masculine ways ; but Gladys’s opinions are 
too terrible. I can’t tell you how horrified I was when I learnt 
them,” said Miss Mary. 

“Well, they will probably suit Palgrave; he believes in 
nothing.” ; 

“T don’t think Captain Palgrave will suit Gladysat all. From 
what she told me, I doubt if she will marry ; she is going to study 
medicine.” 

“Oh, she will give that up if Palgrave wins her. All girls 
start with a profession now-a-days, if they are clever enough. 
When do you expect Miss Taunton?” 

“To-morrow. I am sorry she won't be here for our dinner- 
party to-night.” 

“So am I. However, I must keep Miss Charlie out of 
Daubeny’s way, so my work is cut out,” said Hudson cheerfully. 

There was a small dinner-party that evening at Downfield, 
the Hudsons, Captain Palgrave and Mr. Daubeny being the 
guests, and the five Miss Bells the hostesses. They were a very 
merry party, and Gladys condescended, in honour of the occa- 
sion, to take part in a round game, which she privately considered 
great waste of time, and seized the first opportunity of with- 
drawing from the table to discuss hypnotism with Captain 
Palgrave. Laterin the evening the twins grew very noisy, and 
insisted on every one playing Christmas games, in which Hudson 
and Daubeny joined with great zeal, and apparently thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

“T don’t know whom we shall find for Maud, Anne; these 
three gentlemen seém to have attached themselves to these girls. 
She will be quite out in the cold,” said Miss Mary. 

‘*Perhaps Tom will transfer his attentions to her; I think he 
is only amusing himself with Charlie to oblige Mr. Daubeny,” 
said Miss Bell. 

However, when Miss Taunton arrived they soon found they 
need not distress themselves on her account, for she flirted 

_ indiscriminately with every man she came across—young, old, 
single or married, it made no difference, and old Mr. Hudson 
pleased her just as well as any of the younger men. 
She was a little thing, very pretty, very well dressed, very 
clever; though, as Gladys remarked, no more intellectual than 
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the twins. She played the piano and the violin, she sang, she 
did skirt-dancing, she smoked, she made all her own clothes, she 
acted, she rode, she swam, she painted, she played tennis and golf, 
she did all kinds of fancy work, she cooked, and her one regret 
seemed to be that noone was ill that she might show her skill in 
nursing. She had been to all the last new plays, she had 
read all the latest novels, she knew all the last fashions 
and fads, she was up in the latest society scandal; in 
short, there was nothing she did not know, nothing that she could 
not do. She was never idle, but always on the go from morning 
till night, as restless in her way as the twins were in theirs. The 
men were all charmed with her, Captain Palgrave flirted with her, 
Mr. Daubeny teased her, Tom Hudson chaffed her, Mr. Hudson, 
senior, was crazy after her, and she flirted openly with every one 
of them in turn till the twins were jealous and went off one morn- 
ing in a huff on their bicycles, no one knew whither. Gladys 
was superior to such common-place feelings as jealousy, so what 
annoyance she might have felt she was careful to conceal. 

The twins started on their trip at ten in the morning, and as soon 
as they were out of the village, dismounted, took off the skirts they 
had left the house in, rolled them up and strapped them on to their 
machines, and set off with freer limbs and renewed zeal. Three 
times that day did Tom Hudson and Mr. Daubeny wander up to 
Downfield to inquire for the twins, and three times did they re- 
main to flirt with Maud. The third time was late in the afternoon. 
Miss Bell was now getting anxious about the twins, and asked 
their disconsolate admirers to remain until they returned. 

About six o’clock they were heard to come in-doors and rush 
tumultuously up-stairs. Presently one of them came down look- 
ing rather tired, but in very high spirits. 

“Which is it, Hudson? For God’s sake tell me,” whispered 
Mr. Daubeny to Tom Hudson. 

“ Mine,” said Hudson briefly, taking a seat by the twin, rising 
every now and then to ply her with cake and bread and butter, 
for the twins’ appetites were very healthy. 

“TIsn’t your sister coming to tea?” said Miss Bell, wisely not 
venturing to identify her niece. 

“Oh, I forgot, I promised to take Charlie’s tea up to her,” 
said Fred ; and Hudson and Daubeny exchanged glances of con- 
dolence at the mistake they had made. 
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Tom Hudson, however, was equal to the occasion, and as he 
carried a plate of cake to the door, he whispered : 

“Poor Daubeny is heart-broken, he dared not come to you, 
so do be nice to him when you come back.” 

“TI am not coming'back; I was so ravenously hungry I was 
ashamed of myself, so I am going to have two teas, do you see? 
Don’t betray me,” said Fred. Tom went across to Daubeny: 

“Tt is all right, she thinks you daren’t approach her; my girl 
is coming down this time. I’ll:explain by-and-bye. That was 
a near shave for both of us, only my wit saved the situation.” 

“Mr. Daubeny, please to come and amuse me instead of whis- 
pering to Mr. Hudson,” said Maud Taunton, and Mr. Daubeny 
was forced to obey. 

“Where have you been all day? Daubeny and I have been 
miserable,” said Hudson to the twin who now appeared, and 
required some tea and toast in more moderation than her sister. 

“Cycling. We have been about thirty miles. What is the matter 
withCaptain Palgrave ? We met him looking the picture of misery.” 

“Perhaps your cousin has snubbed him ; he was all right this 
morning, joking with Miss Taunton.” 

“Maud isa little brute,” said Charlie briefly. 

“ How so?” asked Hudson, amused and interested. 

“Because she has set all of us by the ears; she has not been 
here a week, and she has made fools of all of you men, and all the 
time she is engaged to be married. I wish you'd tell Mr. 
Daubeny. Fred would never forgive me if I did, and he ought 
to know ; just look how she is going on with him. If I were 
James Gordon I would throw her up, but he worships the — 
she treads on.” 

“So does Daubeny worship the ground your ‘sister treads on. 
And so Miss Taunton is engaged to be married, is she? I am 
glad I am not her fiancé. [ should not like the girl [ was 
engaged to, to flirt; but then there are several things I should 
not like my fiancée to do.” 

“Tell me some.” 
“I should not like her to smoke ; nor to wear rational dress ; 


nor to be an unbeliever ; nor to have opinions on subjects she 
ought to know nothing about.” 

“ Should you like her to play golf and tennis? % 

“ Yes, in moderation.” 
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“And to shoot ?” 

“No, I should bar shooting.” 

“ To cycle?” 

“TI would rather she gave that up.” 

“Perhaps she would,” said Charlie. 

“Do you think she could ?” said Tom. 

“It would depend ; if she cared for you very much, I think she 
would.” 

“And does she care for me very much ?” 

“T believe she does.” 

“Then shall we tell Aunt Mary she is going to have me for a 
nephew.” 

“You may, but I should like to go and tell Fred she is going to 
have you for a brother, first,” said Charlie, moving to the door. 

Tom Hudson followed her into the hall, but we will not do the 
same, for what happened there is poor sport-to watch. 

Presently Tom returned and called Miss Mary out of the room, 
and told her what had occurred, and was invited to stop to dinner, 
at which meal Fred did not appear. 

The suddenness of the engagement completely upset the other 
twin ; she cried the whole evening, not so much at having lost the 
first place in her sister’s heart, as at having lost a companion in 
her favourite pursuits. 

“She has given up cycling and shooting, and I shall have to 
give them up, too. I can’t go out alone on my cycle, and I can’t 
shoot if Charlie does not, and what is the use of living if you have 
to give up everything jolly,” sobbed Fred the next morning, as 
she sat in an easy chair with her feet in the fender, while her aunts 
and cousins tried to console her. There was nothing masculine 
about Fred now except her name. 

“ Of course it is wicked of me to be so selfish when Charlie is so 
happy ; I am awfully,” sob, “glad,” sob, “ Charlie is happy,” sob, “I 
never was so glad,” sob, “ before.” Here the sobs choked the words, 

“You seem glad,” said Gladys. 

“ Gladys, don’t be brutal,” said Maud, running away to write the 
following note, which she,dispatched at once to Mr. Daubeny : 

“DEAR MR. DAUBENY, 

“For pity’s sake come and take Fred out on her bicycle ; 
she is crying her eyes out because Charlie is giving up cycling. 
“Yours sincerely, MAUD TAUNTON.” 
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This brought Mr. Daubeny post-haste to Downfield, and the 
afflicted Fred went off with him, in a most subdued frame of 
mind, catching her breath with a little sob, the after-tossing of the 
storm, every now and then. 

There was no mistaking one twin for the other after this, for 
Charlie was always with Tom Hudson, and Fred with Mr. 
Daubeny, until a day or two before their visit came to a close, 
when Fred announced her engagement. 

“And are you going to give up cycling and shooting, too?” 
said Miss Bell. 

“No, I shall shoot and cycle with Jack now instead of with 
Charlie. We shall visit our parish on our bicycles. The only thing 
I am going to give up is my cycling costume; I don’t think that 
suitable to a clergyman’s wife,” said Fred. 

“T wonder if there will be any more engagements in the family 
this Christmas,” said Miss Mary. 

“T shall not increase the number. I refused Captain Palgrave 
yesterday,” said Gladys. 

“ Why did you do that ?” said Maud. 

“ Pray, don’t ask, Maud. Gladys’s views on love and marriage 
are so peculiar, I would rather not hear them,” said Miss Mary. 

“ She is only ‘up to date,’ Aunt Mary, mentally, just as the 
twins are physically, and I am socially ; we are all rather startling 
at first, but we are not so black as we are painted, you'll find ; and 
as for Charlie, I expect by this time next year she will be a model 
wife of last century. I saw her trying to thread a needle yester- 
day,” said Maud. 

“Well, if only she makes Tom a good wife we shall be satisfied ; 
but I think, Anne, we will winter in Rome next year,” said 
Miss Mary. 

“T knew it would come to that,” said Tom Hudson, who had 
come in unobserved. 

“Aunt Mary feels more at her ease in the Forum or the 
Capitol than with her nieces,” said Gladys. 

“Never mind, Aunt Mary, you have found me a wife, and after 
all I believe that was what you came to England for,” said Tom 
Hudson. 

Perhaps it was. 





Mrs. Wittingbam with the Waist. 


THE first time I saw Mrs. Wittingham she was selling at a fancy 
fair. She was dressed as a Boulogne fishwife, and the points 
which most impressed the spectator were the shortness of her 
skirts and the size of her waist. When I allude to the size of her 
waist, I should rather say its smallness. There seemed, literally, 
nothing of it, yet the velvet corselet was as tightly laced as though 
it were a vice that had to be repressed. 

She was standing with her back towards me, looking up at a 
tall, stolid-looking young man, to whom she was endeavouring to 
sell cigarettes. She had a fishing-net over one arm, and her red 
fisher-cap looked rather well in conjunction with her jet-black 
hair. Her back looked about seventeen, but when she turned her 
face I saw she must be forty at the very least. 

“Who is that?” I asked the man I had come with, and he 
gave a faint smile at my ignorance as he replied, “ Don’t you 
know Mrs. Wittingham with the Waist ?” 

“It is the smallest waist in London,” replied my friend, 
with decision. “That woman has got into society simply 
through the possession of that waist. She went to some hunt 
ball in her youth, at which Royalty was present, and Royalty 
said, ‘Who is that woman with the waist?’ From that day Mrs. 
Wittingham went mad about her waist, and it has had an 
enormous influence in her career. Her waist brought her up to 
London, her waist got her into society, her waist takes her to 
Monte Carlo, to Hamburg, to Aix—but, I believe, the Prince 
has never looked at her again.” 

“And what about her husband?” I asked, being a person 
of old-fashioned ideas. 

“The husband? Oh, nobodythinks anything about him! He 
was just a country squire, devoted to farming, but she has 
dragged him up to town, away from all his own interests and the 
place where he was known, and he seems very much like a fish 
out of water.” 

As we were talking, Mr. Wittingham appeared—a serious, 
robust man, turning slightly grey. He wore the irreproachable 
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frock-coat of town life, but had one of those figures which it 
seems impossible to disassociate from a Norfolk suit and gaiters. 
The girls at the flower-stall made a rush at him, and all 
implored him to buy a buttonhole at once, and I heard him 
explaining with a distressed countenance that he had only come 
in to fetch his wife. 

“ Here is John coming,” said Mrs. Wittingham, with a petulant 
moue; “now all my fun is spoilt. You had all better buy up my 
cigarettes at once. Help me to empty my basket—I shan’t be 
able to sell any more.” 

“ Ah, here comes the husband. We must mind our p’s and q's,” 
said the tallest man in the group with a good-natured smile, in 
which I fancied I detected a look of relief, and the group fell back 
a little as Mr. Wittingham advanced with a ponderous smile on 
his face. 

“Oh, you tiresome old thing!” she cried, “have you come to 
fetch me already? You always spoil my fun.” 

“It is quite time you came home,” he replied ; “ you know we 
have to dine at the Verekers’, and you will barely have time to 
dress. The brougham is at the door, and I have brought you 
a cloak to go home in.” 

“Oh, Bobby will put on my cloak for me,” she said carelessly, 
casting an alluring glance at one of her train; “he puts on a 
cloak better than anybody in London. Most men put ona 
cloak as if one was perfectly flat—just as if they were hanging 
it on a clothes-line, and my husband wraps you up into an 
uncomfortable bundle, and tells you to take care of your chest. 
But Bobby gets it nicely round you; any one would think he 
wore a mantle himself.” 

She bestowed a sweet smile on the young man as she made 
this last remark, and he drew the cloak round her shoulders 
in a way which was almost a caress. 

“All right, John, I’m coming, I’m coming,” and she broke 
away from her admirers with a parting shrug and a piteous 
glance, as who should say, “ He always carries me off.” 

Mr. Wittingham escorted her to the door, looking preter- 
naturally grave. It was evident he had not seen her fishwife 
dress before, for as they passed by me I heard him say, “ My 
‘dear, is it not. much too short ?” 

2 * * * * 
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The next time I saw Mrs. Wittingham was at a bachelor party 
in Victoria Street. An interval of ten years had passed. I had 
been half over the globe as a special correspondent, I had got 


-married, and had had many things to think of besides Mrs. 


Wittingham with the Waist. The party was given by two very 
wealthy young men of my acquaintance, who shared a beautiful 
flat. They were thoroughly adapted for living together—one of 
them had a mania for “old blue,” and the other had a fancy for 
Dutch silver, and was quite a good judge of old lace. The result 
was a suite of reception-rooms which were the admiration of all 
the ladies who came to the bachelor parties. The two friends 
were the despair of all the match-making mothers in London. 
“You see, it would be very sad if either of us were to marry,” 
one of them said to me one day, in all seriousness ; “ how could 
we break up such a perfect collection of old Dutch ?” 

I was well pleased enough to go to the bachelor tea — an 
institution which struck me as novel, after such a long absence 
from town, but I had married an Austrian wife, who had very 
strict ideas upon these points. It was with the greatest difficulty 


that I induced her to accompany me on this occasion—the party 


was not at all in accordance with her foreign ideas. 

“My mother would never allow me to accept anything from a 
man,” she said, turning her eyes on me witha look of grave 
reproof. “I remember that one day, when we invited an English 
officer to a picnic, he brought some coffee with him, and a kaffee- 
kanne he had used in India, thinking it would be a nice little 
attention to pay. My mother was most angry at this. ‘I 
cannot haf it,’ she said, ‘I cannot haf it that a man should 
keep me!’” 

“ Quite right, my dear,” I replied, “an excellent sentiment on 
the part of your mother ; no one could disagree with her, I am 
sure. But I hope you will come to the party with me, all the 
same. You will find plenty of other ladies there, and we are not 
in Austria now.” 

My wife consented, but unwillingly, and I noticed that there 
was a certain air of severity about her toilette on the occasion of 
the party, which was in itself a protest against her appearing at 
a bachelor tea. She was always inclined to patronize English 
tailor-made dress (so that my feminine relations were greatly 
disappointed, looking for foreign fashions in vain), but on the 
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present occasion she was more severe than usual, and in a Red- 
fern gown with a collar up to the chin, a small flat bonnet, with 
a spotty veil tightly pressed over her face, she looked like the 
British matron personified. 

We had ascended the lift, and the sound of voices and 
laughter quickly guided us to the door of the flat. Bertie and 
Algy stood at the drawing-room door, looking perfectly radiant, 
in long frock-coats, pink ties, and enormous buttonholes ; the 
room was crowded with ladies, most of them assuming that air 
of apologetic skittishness which so many women think it right to 
adopt at abachelor tea. My wife looked like a cross between the 
British matron and the lady in “Comus.” I was just going to tell 
her so, when I felt her clutch my arm, and saw a look of horror 
on her face. 

‘*Good heavens, Archie!” she cried, ‘they have asked some 
one who ought not to be here!” 

I followed the direction of her gaze, and saw a lady entering 
the room, followed by several young men. She was dressed in 
sky-blue cloth with immense satin sleeves, and a silver band 
round her wasp-like waist ; her hair was canary-yellow, and her 
cheeks were covered with rouge. It is difficult for me as a mere 
man to say what was wrong with her dress, but there seemed to 
be a little too much of everything—a little too much collar, a 
little too much sleeve, larger revers than any one else wore, and 
a very much larger “bun.” She was a little louder in style than 
when I had seen her ten years before—a little more painted, a 
good deal more gay: her hair was canary-yellow instead of raven- 
black, and her cavaliers were much younger than they used to 
be—still there was no mistaking the woman—it was Mrs. 
Wittingham with the Waist. Her arrival seemed to brighten 
up the party, and the bachelor hosts looked unmistakably 
relieved. 

“Here I am,” she cried ; “ you see I haven’t forgotten you. 
I’ve refused Lady Dick, and about fifteen other people, and 
I’m going to settle down for the afternoon. I’ve brought all 
my boys with me,” she went on, “Ernest and Gus and Teddy— 
you won’t mind, will you? Inever go anywhere without my 
boys.” 

Three young men had followed her into the room, and three 
more instantly came up from various parts of it, and there was 
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almost.a fight as to which of them should take her in to tea. Mrs. 
Wittingham vastly enjoyed this struggle, but she ended by put- 
ting her hand in the arm of the youngest of the group, arid saying 
that they might all come too if they liked—it took a good many 
people. to take her in to tea. 

I followed her into the tea-room, and found her the centre of 
an admiring group. One young man had got her her tea, and 
two were following with sugar and cream; another was holding 
her fan, and she kept them all amused and employed, just as a 
conjurer manages a number of glittering balls, She would not — 
have any cakes till Archie came—he was the only person who 
ever found her what she liked. Gus should put in the sugar—he 
ought to know by this time how many lumps she took. Mrs. 
Wittingham was clearly a social success, and much more popular 
and apparently younger than when I had seen her ten years 
before. I suppose she had been going on giving nice parties ever 
since. 

“Such a wonderful woman, Mrs. Wittingham !” I heard a man 
murmur behind me; “she entertains so nicely, and she is so ex- 
tremely chic /” 

“Such a wonderful waist!” avowed the girl he was talking 
to; “it’s the smallest waist in London. They say it is only 
fifteen and a half. I wish I knew how she does it!” (here followed 
an envious glance). 

Just then the sound of a song drew us all back to the drawing- 
room. A young girl was standing singing in the curve of the 
grand piano, one of the bachelor hosts was playing the accom- 
paniment, and the other was putting in an obbligato on the guitar. 
Mrs. Wittingham ensconced herself in a cosy corner at the oppo- 
site side of the room, in company with the youngest of her ad- 
mirers, with an evident delight at the publicity of the situation. 
She giggled and laughed and tossed her head, more especially 

when the tune changed to a valse refrain, and the young man 
beside her put his arm round her waist and pretended they were 
going to dance. She caught my wife's eye at this juncture, fixed 
upon her with horror, and she put her finger to her lip and shook 
her head archly at her admirer, as who should say, “ We must be 
careful what we do before this old thing!” 

“Take me away!” cried my wife under her breath ; “I cannot’. 
bear to look at that-‘Woo-man !” 
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“But she is very nice, my dear; I assure you she is all right: 
They say she gives the best parties in London. And you need 
not look at her unless you like!” ' 

“TI must!” she said firmly. “She fascinates me. I don’t know 
which is worst—her face or her back—and I keep on looking, 
that I may quite make up my mind!” 

There was clearly nothing to be done but to take my wife 
away ; so we shook off the dust of the flat from our feet (meta- 
phorically speaking), or, in other words, we rang the bell for the 


lift 


* * s * * 


I have dwelt so much upon Mrs. Wittingham’s appearance at 
this particular party, because it so happened it was the last day 
of her social success. It was only the day after this that her 
father died, leaving her a large sum of money ; and this stroke 
of fortune was literally Mrs. Wittinghdm’s ruin. The legacy 
carried an. awkward condition in its train—she was obliged to 
provide a home for her unmarried sister, who was several years 
younger than she. No one had ever seen this sister before; she 
had always lived in a far-away village in Scotland, together with 
her aged father. When the usual term of seclusion had passed, 
we all paid our respects to Mrs. Wittingham, and found her to 
all appearances as cheerful as usual, with a black crepon tea- 
gown confined by a jet cuirass, and her hair dyed to a peculiar 
shade of auburn, which she thought went better with mourning 


than yellow. But a few minutes’ conversation showed that all | 


was not well with Mrs. Wittingham, and the cause was not far to 
seek. 

By the side of the fire sat her younger sister—quite an old 
lady with a wrinkled face and perfectly white hair, a woolly 
shawl round her shoulders, and a bit of knitting in her hands. 
This good dame was established in the household like a ghostly 
fact—a ghost at the banquet, a skeleton at the feast—a milestone 
to mark the unmistakable progress of time. She was a very 
robust person, but had quite settled down into middle-aged 
ways. She was a little deaf, but she bore it cheerfully, saying it 
was what one must expect when one was fifty-three. She greatly 
preferred a country life, but she said she would just have to put 


‘ up with London ways, and make the best of it. Mrs. Wittingham 


could do nothing in presence of this awful old lady ; her natural 
' 13° 
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vivacity fled; her youthful admirers had stood a good deal, 
but they could not put up with her younger sister. 

Odd facts about Mrs. Wittingham were circulated about 
town, many of them distinctly traceable to the narratives of the 
terrible old lady; and one got to hear that the waist was pro- 
duced through the medium of a steel cuirass, and that no one 
but Mr. Wittingham had got the strength to fasten it up at the 
back. We heard that her chin was kept up by an iron band, con- 
cealed by the elegant neck ribbon which so greatly added to the 
charms of the wearer. We heard that the “step-daughters in 
the country” were Mrs. Wittingham’s own children, and that she 
would not have them to live in the house for fear they should 
add to her apparent age. And, far from being the spoilt child- 
wife of a man old enough to be her grandfather (as she had 
always led us to believe), Mrs. Wittingham turned out to be 
actually several years older than he! 

Facts are stubborn things, and as these terrible rumours went 
round, Mrs. Wittingham’s popularity waned. Her train of 
admirers went off, and the very young man who had sat with his 
arm round her waist at the bachelor party went about saying 
solemnly that she had grown-up grandchildren. 

Mrs. Wittingham’s spirits failed. It was no pleasure for her 
to go out with an old younger sister who watched her all the 
time, and who would come in at the end of one of Mrs. Witting- 
ham’s little lectures about the best way to put on a cloak, with 
the remark that she was quite right to be careful at her age. 

Mrs. Wittingham’s spirit went, and she even ceased to culti- 
vate her waist. She left off the steel cuirass, and her figure 
began to spread, and she ended by spending much time and 
money at foreign health resorts in a vain endeavour to get back 
her waist. The only gainer in the matter was Mr. Wittingham, 
who liked to spend his evenings at home, and was delighted to 
find that his wife’s sister was simply devoted to picquet. 

Finally, Mrs. Wittingham was forgotten, and some one else 
reigned in her stead. For every one in society must have a 
vaison détre, and Mrs. Wittingham’s waist had been hers. 

LUCIE H. ARMSTRONG. 














H Trip up the Travancore Back-waters. 


THERE are, as yet, no railways in Travancore, that large native 
state that lies in the south of India. In fact, we are rather 
behind the times there, which is perhaps refreshing to think of 
in these go-ahead days. But when one comes to think how rail- 
ways have penetrated the heart of many an out-of-the-way 
country all over the world, it is surprising to think that a well- 
known and an enlightened country like Travancore is still with- 
out the “iron horse.” However, a few years hence may see us with 
one, and it is a pleasing prospect to many. Still, the charm of 
actual travelling is somewhat lost when one tears through lovely 
scenery at railway speed, while landscape and town fly by, 
leaving no trace in our minds of their existence ; and beautiful 
glimpses of forest or picturesque village, on which our eyes 
would like to linger, are gone while we gaze, like summer light- 
ning. However, this swift way of travelling is unknown in 
Travancore, and we can linger at our will on our journeys, and 
enjoy the beauties of nature at leisure. 

A transit Bandy is not what one might call a quiet and easy 
way of getting from place to place; the shouts of the Bandy 
drivers, and the frequent stoppages en route to change bullocks, 
and last, but not least, the jogging and shaking one gets, are not 
conducive to sleep, and you tumble out at your journey’s end 
feeling hot, cross and extremely inside-outish. My first ex- 
perience of Indian travelling was a hundred miles in a transit 
Bandy. I remember I thought it rather fun on the whole, and a 
decided novelty, but then I was young, and just out from home ; 
now, I do not think it fun ov novel. When the novelty is off, one 
feels the grim reality, and with regard to bullock Bandies, the 
feeling is pretty strong, but I defy any one with a love for the 
beautiful, and an artistic nature, not ‘to enjoy going up the Back- 
waters in a comfortable boat, with good servants. Everything 
depends on these two things. As a rule, one generally has a meal 
or two on board if going far; and good servants will serve you 
up an excellent dinner or breakfast, in spite of the disadvantages 
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they have to put up with, for the cooking is all done on the top 
of the boat in a very primitive way—the fire being in a box with 
a few bricks! You must also secure a good boat, and one that 
does not smell of salt fish or rotting cocoanut. (I have tried both, 
but do not recommend either.) There are two kinds of boats to 
be had: A Wullum, first, second, or third class, according to 
size, the smaller the better if you wish to go’along fairly fast ; or 
a Cabin-boat. This is more expensive, as you require twelve or 
more rowers ; it has two small rooms, not high enough to stand 
up in, with windows. A Wullum has only an arched cover of 
matting, and there is just room to lie down in; you are punted 
along by one man with a long bamboo, and you go at the rate of 
two miles an hour. A good Cabin-boat generally possesses a 
bench on the top, where you can sit in the early morning and 
evenings and enjoy the cool air and the delightful scenery 
around you. There is one drawback toa Cabin-boat, and that is, 
your rowers are musical in the larger sense of the word, and they 
are fond of singing all night long. If you are educated up to 
their style of the art you may enjoy it, and will appreciate their 
curious weird songs and the nasal intonation. On the other hand, 
it may strike you that you are listening to out-of-tune Gregorian 
chants sung through the nose. I believe most of their songs are 
utterly meaningless, unless they should happen to get thirsty, 
and knowing that their fare understands their tongue, will sing an 
impromptu song something like this: 

(Solo) “I am hungry.” (Chorus) “It’s time for rice,” repeated 
several times. , 

(Solo) “I am thirsty.” (Chorus) “We want toddy.” 

(Solo) “ Before we drink toddy.” (Chorus) “We want money.” 

(Solo) “Who will give money?” (Very full chorus) “The 
sahib will give money! !” 

One gets accustomed to everything in time, and their mono- 
tonous songs will lull you to soft slumber, with the splish-splash 
of the oars keeping time to the tune and the lip-lap of the water 
against the side of the boat as a running accompaniment. But, 

-alas, your slumbers may bé abruptly broken by an awful bump, 
and you find.that the boat has run on to a mud bank, or into a 
post, and on looking out see one or two of the men waist-deep 
in the water shoving the boat off. ‘In spite of these slight draw- 
backs: there is a.sense of keen enjoyment as your boat glides 
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along the canals, with their banks a mass of foliage and blossom, 
and fringed with lotus and tall white lilies, with a background of 
graceful palms and cocoanuts, past many a picturesque native 
village with its clusters of low mud huts and groups of scantily- 
dressed children, who cry “salaam.” Then you leave the canals 
and get into the lakes, for the Back-waters of Travancore consist 
of a chain of lakes connected by canals, and extending for a 
‘distance of two hundred miles along the coast, so close to the 
sea that you can hear the roar of the surf and sometimes see the 
waves breaking over a level bar. The lakes are not deep, and your 
course is marked by a double row of posts. In one of the larger 
lakes, which is deep, and, if a strong wind is blowing, gets quite 
rough, and is therefore dangerous to small boats (Dug-outs). 
There are several refuges for the shipwrecked native to swim to 
and to remain until he is picked up by a passing boat. 

The sun sets and casts a lovely red glow over water and land, 
and with ever-changing colours the glorious sky deepens into 
twilight. Flying foxes fly lazily from their trees in vast numbers, 
Black specks against a crimson background. The twilight does 
not last long in India, and soon the stars in all their shining 
beauty appear in the clear dark blue sky ; fireflies flit like restless 
spirits along the banks, and frogs and crickets uplift their voices 
in a ceaseless strain. The oars as they touch the water give out 
a splash of phosphoric light, and the water sparkles like a thou- 
sand diamonds. Even the song of the boatmen does not seem 
out of place, its weird notes harmonize with the surroundings. 
From the shore you hear the beat of a distant “tom-tom,” and 
the strange long quivering cry of the native women, as they cele- 
brate some wedding feast, is borne to your ears on the evening 
wind. Everything is so peaceful and so lonely that your cares 
and troubles seem quite forgotten, and all you feel is a sense of 
rest and contentment. 

Now and then a large fish, attracted by the light in the boat, 
will jump up out of the water and sometimes lands amongst the 
rowers, and the little fishes go flip-flop, splish-splash, and play 
leap-frog in the moonlight. And such moonlight! The reflec- 
tions are so beautifully clear and the water so smooth, that it is 
like a vast looking-glass that one might break with a stone. 

I know nothing more exquisite, more soul-stirring, than a bril- 
liant moonlight night on some of the most lonely parts of the 
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Back water. The night wears on, and you retire below, and fall 
asleep to the sound of the dipping oars. But you wake, suddenly, 
with a vague sense that something unusual has happened ; the 
boatmen’s song has a curious muffled sound, and the air feels hot 
and oppressive. You look out and see in the dim. lamplight a 
wall ; you look up, no starlit sky meets your gaze, but an arched 
roof. Ahead you discern the faint gleam of a lamp casting along 
line of light on the inky waters. You wonder in amazement if 
you are not in some goblin boat and being conveyed down a 
vaulted canal by evil spirits to the bowels of the earth; you feel 
a creepy and eerie sensation, and wonder if you will ever see day- 
light again. You look out once more, and this time you can just 
see a faint blue arch, which comes nearer and nearer ; the air 
grows cooler, and soon your boat passes, once more, into brilliant 
moonlight. The same thing happens a mile or so farther on, but 
by that time you have realized that you are only going through 
one of the underground canals. Before these were made, one had 
to get out of the boat and go by Bandy to where the canal began 
again. So these tunnels do away with a great deal of incon- 
venience. The fresh, cool morning air wakes you early the: next 
day, and the rosy glow in the east heralds the approach of the 
rising sun. You hear the twitter of birds and the sound of 
awakening nature. You feel you cannot stay longer below, so 
you have your early cup of tea brought to you, outside. 

Your boy tells you that “ Plenty crocodile got here,” and sure 
enough these great reptiles may be seen, lying, for all the world, like 
logs, so motionless are they, on the low mud banks that border 
the rice fields. Sometimes they will take no notice of the boats, 
or they will crawl with a lazy air into the water. The natives do 
not seem at all alarmed by them,.and wade about the water with- 
out the slightest fear of being eaten. Along the paddy fields, 
teal and snipe are plentiful, and long-legged herons keep a sharp 
look out for fish, so with a gun, you may have some fair sport. 

The sun is well up now, and it is getting very hot, so you are 
glad when you hear that the landing place is close by. Still you 
feel that your journey in a Cabin-boat has been very pleasant. 
When the railway runs the length and breadth of Travancore, I 
fear the trips down the Back water will be few and far between. 

E. J. B 























Golf. 


My cousin—Margaret is her name— 
Said with a smile, “My dear Adolph, 
Suppose we have a little game 
At Golf?” 


‘Fair maid,” I said, “ you’ve sadly erred,” 
As I began my coat to doff, 
“You really should pronounce the word 
As Goff!” 


A brawny Scot was heard to say 
(His name was Aleck James McRowff) 
“Ye baith are wraing, nor ken to play 
The Gowf/” 


We did not heed the brawny Scot, 
Nor recked his scientific scoff, 
But played a round, though it was not 
Gowf.... Goff! 


Golf, goff or gowf? What matter, when 
Together we can bunkers scout, 
Play through the Links of Life, and then 
Hole out? 





MONTAGUE KEY 








H fair indoo. 


By JOHN H. WILLMER? 


CHAPTER V. 
A “DEVA DASI.” 


ALTHOUGH Vincent went to bed early that night, he did not 
get up till late next morning ; more than ten hours of sleep he 
had. According to the opinion of the physicians who were 
consulted by the Jesuit Fathers of the College of Clermont, 
when the plan of education in that institution was first settled, 
five to seven hours’ sleep was sufficient to any man, and that 
more would eventually injure one’s constitution. It is surprising, 
therefore, at first sight, that Vincent, a doctor, should rest so 
many as ten hours; but when it is borne in mind the long hours 
of watching he had had the night before, one can easily account 
for his prolonged sleep. There is no saying how much longer 
he would have remained in bed, had he not been roused by the 
voice of his servant. 

“Sahib! Sahib! Sahib!” 

“Eh? Who's there? What do you want? Is that you, 
Luxshimun? Is Devaki worse?” 

The servant answered the last of the questions. 

“ Devaki is not worse, but better, sahib. So I was told this 
morning by the Seé¢?’s man.” 

“ That’s satisfactory. But what made you wake me?” 

“A fakiy wishes to speak with sahib. He abused me when 
I told him that you were asleep and must not be roused.” 

“ Then it must be something of importance that he has to tell 
me. Admit him. Show him into the verandah.” 

“ He is already there, sahib.” 

Vincent threw on his dressing-gown and went out to meet the 
Sakir. 

“Well, my man, what can I do for you?” inquired Vincent. 

The man thus replied : 

“ Dog of a favingi/ Ask you me such a question? Know you 
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who Iam? Not a /aéir, but the assistant priest of the temple 
of Siva.” 

“Look here, you fellow!” exclaimed Vincent, when able to 
speak, for the man’s rude address had nonplussed him for a 
while. “Moderate your tone or I'll kick you out of the room.” 

“You have presumed,” continued the /aé:r haughtily, and 
ignoring Vincent’s advice, “to touch a Brahmin girl. Heard 
you not that she’s soon to become a Deva Dasi—the Bride 
of Siva?” 

“ Alas! the girl believes so; she is destined, however, to be 
the slave of you—you who use your holy calling to cloak your 
sins. At Tanjore—the Deva Dasis there—what are they? 
The playthings of the priests.” 

The fakiy turned white with passion. _ 

“Have you said aught of this to Jaggoonath?” asked he, 
smothering his rage with some difficulty. — 

“T have,” acknowledged Vincent. 

“ And what said he?” 

Vincent cautiously replied : 

“He believes that the Tanjore priests are grossly immoral, 
but of you all here, he thinks better.” 

“Then he means to dedicate his daughter to the temple?” 

“If you seek an answer, ask him.” 

“Well said,” with a sneer. 

“Tt seems a pity,” said Vincent, ignoring the man’s remark, 
“that the girl did not die.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Better death than the life she is doomed to live.” 

“ Have a care how you insinuate. We priests have power to 
call down fire from Heaven to consume you. With this intention 
to warn you to have nought to do with Jaggoonath’s daughter, I 
come here. I have spoken,” and turning on his heels, he walked 
out of the house. 

It was not to the temple of Siva, however, that the /akir 
retraced his steps, but to Jaggoonath’s house. His object in 
coming here was to see Succoo. 

She was seated in her little room, close by the cook-house, 
when she caught sight of the faéiv approaching her. 

“ This is, the disguised priest I saw.in my dream last night,” 
said she to herself. “ Let him come ; I.am prepared to receive him.” 
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The fakiy walked into the room and sat on the floor. 

“What want you?” asked Succoo. 

' The man felt uneasy, he did not like the old woman’s looks 

“I have come to you,” he answered, “to tell you something 
concerning Devaki’s welfare. I have heard that your love for 
her is great.” 

“Well?” 

“And that you were anxious she becomes a Deva Dasi.” 

“A lie! Go on.” 

But the priest hesitated, then, after a while, he continued : 

“The doctor that attended her P 

“A good man. Well?” 

“Has poisoned—— ” 

“ Ha ! ” 

The /akir started ; the shrill “ha!” curdled his blood. 

“Go on,” said the woman impatiently. 

“The doctor, I was saying, has been telling the Sez¢t that the 
life of a Deva Dasi is a wicked one, and that it’s the priests that 
are responsible for leading the young girls astray.” 

“True—too true! Did I not tell you that the doctor was a 
good man? Why have you come here to me? To enlist me 
on your side? Listen, and I will tell you a story about myself. 

“When I was about fourteen years of age, my husband died, 
and the priest of our village persuaded my parents to dedicate 
me to the temple of Siva. My grandmother, who knew some- 
thing of the treatment of the Deva Dasis by the priests, hid in 
my girdle a sharp knife. 

“ After the ceremony had been performed, the priest bade all 
the people depart, and when I was alone with him in the temple, 
he cried unto me: 

“QO Bride of God! thou favoured one. Siva desires thee this 
night to be alone with him.’ 

“ Of a sudden the temple lights went out ; then, a few minutes 
later, somebody seized me by the shoulders and forced me to the 
ground. A howl of pain now broke the deep silence, and I 
leaped to my feet and fled outside and to my home. It was dark 
in the temple and I saw not where my knife had.struck. In the 
morning the news spread through the village that the priest of 
the temple was murdered. Not one to this day knows, save you, 
whose was the hand that did the deed.” 
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“ And why have you told me this tale?” asked the disguised 
priest. 

“Can you not guess? What my. grandam told me, ere I 
entered the temple, that will I rehearse in Devaki’s ears, and 
then—perhaps the news of your death will speedily run the 
length and breadth of Mariepoor.” 

“What is your object in warning me? Have you any reason to 
doubt my honesty ?” 

“T have no doubts,” returned the woman. “ Your life is an open 
book to me. Your face mirrors your heart ; and black—black 
is that heart of yours. Begone! or the knife that drank the 
blood of one villainous priest may drink yours also. I know 
who you are, the priest of the temple of Siva. Begone, viper! 
loathsome thing! toad! snake !—thou vile creature, begone! 
and be careful how you come near me with your foul lies.” 

The fakir was glad of the permission to go, and he skulked 
away without answering a word, so afraid was he that Succoo 
would put into execution her threat of killing him. 

When he had gone, the old hag laughed, as to herself she said : 

“I think I have established a fright in my friend the priest. 
He did not seem to relish the idea of a hole being made in his 
side. He'll be careful, I think, how he harms Devaki; I’ve 
made him understand that he cannot do her an injury with 
impunity. But he is a villain, and will work cautiously to bring 
about what his wicked heart desires. But enough of him; I 
will up and see what my sick child is doing.” 


Devaki was in her bed, awake, when her nurse approached her. 


She was very, very weak yet, but her fever was quite gone. 

“ How are you feeling after your sleep, child?” asked Succoo. 

“ Quite strong and well, nurse ; I shall up out of bed to-morrow.” 

“Not if I know it.” 

“ You are as bad as the Doctor Sahib, nurse,” laughed the girl, 
« He was here just now, and was quite pleased to see me doing 
so well, Hetold me I was not to be afraid of him. Is it not 
pollution, nurse, for him to touch me?” 

“ Believe it not, my child. The Brahmins tell us so, but they 
are liars.” 

“ Ha, nurse!” 

“Don’t start, child. When you are better I’ll tell you more 
about them.” 
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' “Strange, nurse. The Doctor Sahib warned me against them. 
Don’t you think he is very handsome?” 

“Tch! child. What have his good looks got to do with you?’ 

“Nothing, nurse. But is he not very fair? Have you looked 
into his blue eyes? There is such an amount of tenderness in 
them.” 

“ Be careful, child. Don’t you love him; if you do you will 
never know happiness.” 


“Tut, nurse!” 
“Nay, child. It is a dangerous practice admiring the looks of 


young men. In the end you will fall in love. I know one who 
fell in love with an Englishman—and married him.” 

“ Was she happy ?” 

“Was who happy ?” 

“ The young girl that married the Englishman.” 

“Eh! Oh, yes. I can’t remember. My memory is not so 
good now as it used to be.” 

“Oh, nurse! Try and recollect.” 

“T can’t. Not now, at least.” 

“ Afterwards you'll try, won’t you? Promise me, nurse.” 

“Some day, perhaps ; some day. Now don’t talk more. The 
Doctor Sahib will be very vexed with you if you do.” 

“Will he, do you think?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Then I won't talk.” 

The old nurse looked at the girl tenderly for a while, then 
walked away muttering: 

“ Like the other! Every bit. I hope, however, her lot will not 
be so miserable. Poor child! Poor child!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SOIREE. 


THERE was a large gathering at the Hoyles’ on the night of 
the soirée. All the principal people resident in Mariepoor were 
present—all except Mr. Greengrass, the police superintendent. 
His absence, however, was soon explained by his ‘ younger 
daughter, Miss Jane. 

- “Pa,” said she, apologizing to Miss Hoyles for his non-appear- 
ance, “left early this morning for a village many miles from here. 
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He got é£ubber of Yakoob Khan’s whereabouts, and has gone to 
capture him.” 

“He ought to have sent me word,” said Major Hoyles. 

‘ “Tt was very naughty of pa not to, but he was so anxious to 
have the credit of capturing the Khan all to himself, that he kept 
the news a secret from you. My sister and I have been the 
whole day dying to tell you, but before leaving this morning pa 
warned us not to say a word about his expedition till to-night.” 

“A great shame,” exclaimed the major, his temper somewhat 
ruffled. Then, after a moment’s thought, he added: “ A cunning 
fox, your father! Although I doubt whether I should have 
acted as he, were I in his place; yet I bear him no ill-will, 
Hullo, Vincent! You're late, my boy.” 

“ As usual, you ought to have added ; I am so.” 

“Tut! Tut! An apology is not needed in your case. Gentle- 
men of your calling are liable to be late.” 

“ I’ve been hoping,” said Miss Hoyles, “that you would turn 
up soon, as I want you to see me to the piano. Papa refused to.” 

“Too ungainly for such things, dear,” said the major, with a 
laugh. “I am not young arid sprightly now. Come, be off and 
give us some music.” 

Miss Hoyles opened the evening’s entertainment with a piano- 
forte solo, which she played in grand style. Her playing was 
listened to, but the other performers had the walls of the room 
for their audience. Not that they could not sing and play well, 
but because—and the performers were aware of this before they 
undertook to sing and play—the audience, after the opening 
piece, always preferred to talk and joke to listening to songs. 
Mr. Jones, special correspondent of the Bombay Gup, however, 
had an audience. He was a new man, and the people were 
desirous of knowing what he could do. He sang a comic song, 
but his words could not be heard by the audience, and so placid 
a look did his face wear, that all imagined it was a very senti- 
mental song he was singing. Then, when his eyes turned up, as 
if in prayer, to the ceiling, it was the opinion of his hearers 
that the song was none other than the one talked about so much 
in England, and which no one in India had as yet heard—*“ The 
Death of Mother.” But, in truth, it was the comic song, “My 
Mother-in-law.” 

The only one in the room that knew the true character of 
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the song was Miss Shallowford, the accompanist. This lady 
found it difficult at times not to burst out into loud laughter. 

After singing his song, for which he was applauded—it would 
have been bad taste not to have—Jones joined Richard Green- 
grass, the brother of the young ladies already introduced to 
the reader, who was seated on a couch by himself. Instead of 
praising Jones for the “excellent” rendering of his song—and 
Jones expected he would—he remarked : 

“Fine girl, by Jove!” 

“ Awfully. You mean your sister?” 

He intended proposing some day to Jane. 

“No, I don’t,” snapped Greengrass. “Whoever heard of a 
brother praising his sister ? unless, of course, he was supporting her. 
He would do it then to get rid of her. I mean Miss Hoyles.” 

“Oh, she! well, ye-s. Not my style, though,” said Mr. Jones, 
critically examining the young lady through his eye-glass, 


““Don’t you think,” he continued, “she’s a-going it with the 


doctor ?” 

“Hm! Don’t see anything out of the way in her behaviour. 
I’ve noticed you pretty frequently ‘a-going it,’ as you style it, in 
somewhat the same way with my sister. Nothing has come of 
it.’ 

“That’s your sister’s fault,” sighed Jones. 

Greengrass laughed. 

“T’ll join those two,” said he, after a pause. “I must improve 
my acquaintance with Miss Hoyles.” Saying which, he left 
Jones and joined Miss Hoyles and Vincent, who were engaged 
examining the pages of a scrap album. 

“Flow are you, Vincent?” asked he of the doctor, whom he 
had not seen, till then, that evening to speak to. 

“Well, thank you. And you?” 

“ So-so.” 

Miss Hoyles laughed. 

“The usual formula,” said she. “Question: How are you? 
Answer: Well, thank you. And you?—So-so.” 

“TI can assure you, Miss Hoyles,” said Vincent, “that ‘How 
are you?’ means a deal in Mariepoor. Walk down to the grave- 
yard and——” 

“Qh, please, Mr. Vincent, don’t—not now. I'll go with you 
for a walk to the place to-morrow evening, if you like.” 
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“T shall be delighted to accompany you.” 

“ Neatly arranged,” thought Richard Greengrass to himself. 

Just now there was heard a great noise in the verandah, and 
presently Major Hoyles entered the room and said to his daughter : 

“ Helen, dear, Mr. Greengrass, Senior, is out in the verandah ; 
just send him something to drink, will you? I’m afraid to go 
near him, he is in such a towering temper.” 

“I know what’s the matter,” said Richard. “Miss Hoyles, 
leave him to my sisters and myself; we'll bring him around.” 

No sooner had Richard and his sisters left the room than Major 
Hoyles dropped on to a couch, laughing loudly. Miss Turnbull 
was at the piano, performing ; but she had to leave off playing, 
for she soon found there was no one but Mr. Macbay listening 
to her. The whole of the room had gathered around the 
major. 

“Whatever is the matter with you?” asked Vincent. “You'll © 
burst a blood vessel if you don’t take care.” 

“Dear me! dear me! Ha! ha! ha!” 

It was some time before the major could leave off laughing, 
but when he stopped, one of the young ladies (Miss Shallowford) 
started ; then somebody joined her, and so on till the whole of 
them were in peals of laughter. It was now the major’s turn to 
order silence, and as soon as there was something like a lull in 
the room, he told them what had made him laugh so. 

“You know,” said he, “that old Greengrass, eager to get for 
himself the whole credit of capturing Yakoob Khan, set out alone, | 
this morning, having received reliable information, the night 
previous, from the village where the Khan was said to be. After 
riding several miles, he came to where the river checked his 
further progress. Greengrass, as you all know, cannot swim a 
stroke ; so he was fearful to ford the river on horseback without 
ascertaining the depth of the stream. Well, what do you think 
he did? Not far from where he had halted a man sat fishing, 
There was not another soul about. Greengrass ordered this poor 
fellow to ride across. In vain the man cried and said that he 
could neither ride nor swim. Greengrass, dismounting, forcibly 
seated him on his horse, and whipped it till it rushed into the 
river. A terrible howl of fear escaped the native as he was all 
but thrown off the horse’s back, and he turned his eyes pleadingly 
towards our police superintendent, who, however, bawled out this 
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piece of advice: ‘If you dare disobey my orders and dismount, 
I'll skin you alive!’ At length the river was crossed, and Green- 
grass shouted, ‘Bravo! Well done, Bess!’ (this is the name of 
his horse). Then to the man he said, ‘ Now, look alive and come 
back sharp.’ With agility that astonished our worthy superinten- 
dent, the native sprang to the horse’s back. ‘A fine animal this, 
sahib,’ said he. ‘I thank you for the present—yes, Yakoob Khan 
thanks you. Saying which, he wheeled rapidly around and rode 
fast across the fields. Greengrass out with his pistol and fired at 
the bold fellow, but he shook so with anger that his aim was not 
true. ‘Good shot!’ mocked the outlaw chief. ‘Do your daugh- 
ters teach you?’ and he laughed loud, enjoying his treatment of 
our superintendent. 

“Greengrass had no alternative but to walk home. Half-way 
home, he was met by the men I sent out to his assistance. But 
I must explain to you how I heard of the deplorable condition in 
which he was placed. 

“ About mid-day, a native—he looked like a ghora-wallah— 
came to me and said that it was told him in the bazaar that 
‘Police Officer Sahib’ had been insulted and robbed of his horse 
by Yakoob Khan, and he gave me all the particulars, which I 
have repeated to you. I inquired of him how it happened that 
the bazaar were cognizant of such a matter. ‘A strange man,’ 
answered he, ‘ gave us the news. I’ll take sahib to him if he cares 
to come.’ 

“I did care. He led me through several streets of the bazaar ; 
then, under pretence of seeing something, he gave me the slip. 
Though much in doubt as to the accuracy of the man’s statement 
—for I had no knowledge, then, of Greengrass’ ‘ expedition’—I 
sent off a horse to meet our friend in case he had met with some 
misfortune. I refrained from telling you all and Miss Greengrass 
what I had heard to prevent unnecessary agitation. I pretended 
[ was angry for not having a share in the capture; whereas I 
began seriously to think that the man was no liar who told me 
the story.” 

“In all probability,” said Macbay, “it was Yakoob himself.” 

“I’m of the same opinion,” acknowlegded Hoyles. “I have 
given orders for his apprehension, be he still in the bazaar. But 
now get on with your singing again. I must apologize for P 

“ Dear me, don’t!” exclaimed Miss Shallowford. “Your story 
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has been the most delightful item in to-day’s programme. What 
a fine story you could make out of it, Mr. Hoyles!” 

If the major did not take the hint, one gentleman did. Mr. 
Jones seized the opportunity of taking notes. The narrative 
afforded him excellent “copy” for the paper he represented in 
Mariepoor. Could he only have guessed what a change the 
“copy” would bring about in his life, the young gentleman would 
have hesitated ere posting it to Bombay. 

At the invitation of Miss Hoyles, Miss Turnbull again seated 
herself at the piano, and, without further interruption, played her 
piece through. In the interim, the Greengrasses had left. Their 
departure, however, in no way Uepressed the spirits of the others. 
The only one in the room who felt dull now was Mr. Jones. In 
a little while he, too, took up his hat and walked home. He was 
very sorry, he said, he could not remain longer, as he had his 
“notes” to revise ere posting them the first thing in the morning. 

The singing and the playing and the talking were continued 
with unabated zeal till half-past eleven, when all thought it high 
time to take their leave of Major and Miss Hoyles. Vincent was 
the last to go. 

“You will not forget your promise to go with me for a walk to 
the graveyard, Miss Hoyles?” 

“I never forget promises, Mr. Vincent,” returned the young 
lady. “I shall most certainly go with you.” 

Forget her promise! It was with keen pleasure she looked 
forward to this walk; and, when the evening came, she enjoyed 
Vincent’s society much. As they read the inscriptions on the 
tombstones, Vincent gave her short sketches of the diseases of 
some whom he had personally attended. “Charles Edwards,” 
read Miss Hoyles. 

“Ah,. poor fellow!” exclaimed Vincent. ‘‘He had not been 
here a day when an attack of cholera carried him off. Two hours 
before his death, he asked me if I thought he would recover. I 
thought it best to tell him the truth, and I bid him prepare for a 
new life. He told me he feared not death; but, he said, he 
was leaving behind an aged mother, whose only support he was.” 

“ How very sad,” said Miss Hoyles, turning away with tears in 
her eyes ; and on every occasion after this, when she visited the 
graveyard, she took with her a wreath of flowers to place over 
Charles Edwards’ grave. Once, while occupied in her work of 
14 
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love, she was seen by the chaplain, Mr. White. In his rambles 
through the graveyard, he had often noticed that on this grave 
were fresh flowers, and he wondered whose was the hand that 
put them there. 

“Did you know the deceased ?” he asked Miss Hoyles. 

“No,” she replied ; “I do this for his mother.” 

“Poor soul! I wrote to her after we had buried her son. In 
due course I received a letter in answer to mine. But it was not 
the mother who wrote. She was dead, and, strange to say, she 
died on the same day on which her son was called to his rest.” 

Miss Hoyles was much affected by this story, and during the 
rest of that day was very quiet. 


CHAPTER VII. 


JAGGOONATH GIVES HIS REASON WHY DEVAKI 
MUST BECOME A “DEVA DASI.” 


Days flew by and Vincent regularly visited the banker’s 
daughter. Slowly but surely she recovered, It took a long 
time, however, to make a perfect cure of the girl, and during 
that interval Devaki lost much of her shyness. In fact, she 
began to look forward to the doctor’s coming. Vincent noticed 
that instead of the look of disgust which at first used to over- 
spread her face when he visited her, now her face and neck 
blushed deep red at his approach. 

On making his call one morning, Vincent was told by 
Jaggoonath that his daughter was out in the garden. 

Jaggoonath was busy at the moment attending to one or two 
customers. , 

“T’ll find her,” said Vincent, as the banker rose from his desk ; 
and without waiting for a reply, he quickly walked away. 

Devaki was seated under the shade of a tree when Vincent 
approached her. She aroseand smiled pleasantly as she received 
him. 

“ How is Devaki this morning ?” inquired Vincent. 

“Thanks to sahib’s skill, much better. I must once more 
thank sahib for his care of me.” 

“And I must again tell you that it was a pleasure to me to 
attend you.” 

The girl smiled. 
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“ Does the sahib really think Devaki worth the trouble he has 
taken of her?” 

“It was no trouble, Devaki. What have you been doing this 
morning? Not at your work again, I hope?” 

“Sahib has not yet given me leave to work,” was the simple 
reply. 

“ How has Devaki been occupying her time?” asked Vincent. 

“Sitting in the cool of this yambool tree, listening to the song 
of a dul-bul, and dreaming.” 

“ Ah, dreaming! Of what ?” 

“ Of the sahib.” 

“Of me?” 

“Yes, sahib. You look amused.” 

“Nay, pleased. It is not often that a young man is so favoured 
as to have a pretty young lady dreaming of him.” 

“ Now you are mocking me, sahib.” 

“Nay, Devaki. But tell me your dream.” 

She hesitated. 

“ Perhaps sahib will laugh if I tell him.” 

“TI laugh, Devaki——” 

“Enough, sahib. Devaki will tell you. She was thinking 
what a treasure you must be to your wife, and how she must 
long for your coming, how begrudge the long hours you spend 
with me.” 

Vincent laughed loud. 

“You have a splendid imagination, Devaki,” said he. “You 
have drawn a beautiful picture.” 

“Ts it not a true picture, though, sahib ?” 

“T’m unmarried.” 

“Unmarried! Ah, of course. Your religion is not like ours. 
Sometimes,” continued she, dropping the third person style of 
speaking of herself, “I wish I were not a Hindoo. How happy 
your women must be. They can marry whom they like. Not 
like us. We, before we know what marriage is, are wedded ; 
perhaps to a boy, or a widower who has lived more than forty 
moons.” 

‘Would you like to marry again?” 

She blushed as she replied : 

“I am to be married soon—to the god.” 

“ Devaki, think of what you are doing, of the life-long misery 
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you are giving yourself to. Do you know what the lives of 
Deva-Dasis are?” 

“ Of course, sahib.” 

“T don’t think you do. I—I can’t explain to you what. Oh, | 
Devaki! Pause ere you step into this new life so shrouded in 
darkness !” 

“What darkness, sahib? I have been well instructed as to 
what the work of a Deva Das is.” 

“A part, you have been told; not the whole. You have not 
been enlightened as to what miserable and hard lives these girls 
have to live.” 

“Who has been instructing you, sahib?” 

“|’ve heard the same from the lips of many. Ah! here comes 
your father.” 

“ And how do you find my daughter ?” inquired Jaggoonath. 

“ Wonderfully improved.” 

“Good, and yet not good. As soon as she is perfectly well, 
sahib, I shall have to-give her up to the temple.” 

“You surprise me!” exclaimed Vincent. “ Your daughter is 
your own property, and yet you say you must, although you 
like it not, give her to the temple.” 

“It is looked upon as an honourable calling.” 

“ By whom?” 

“ By Hindoos. And yet, to tell you the truth, I have no high 
opinion of it.” 

“ Father,” said Devaki, “if you do not like me to——” 

“No, no, my child ; you must go.” 

“Must?” 

Jaggoonath hid his face in his hands and muttered, “ Yes.” 
Then after a pause: 

“Listen tome. It is not, as I have said, lust after money 
alone that has decided me to send my daughter to serve in the 
temple. The chief priest here has me in his power. He knows 
a secret of mine—a secret which, were it known to my caste 
brothers, would necessitate me fleeing from here. Now judge 
what I must do, whether Devaki or I must be sacrificed.” 

Vincent was disgusted with the man’s selfishness, but he held 
his peace. Devaki, however, threw herself on the old man’s neck 
and cried: 

“ Not you, father, but Devaki. She is willing.” 
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“ My brave girl!” cried he, “ by doing:so, you not only save 
me from disgrace, but also my life.” 

“Your life!” 

“Yes. The Brahmin would most iniatiae have me poisoned.” 

“ Jaggoonath,” said Vincent at length, “I know you love your 
daughter, but your own life and your gold are dearer to you.” 

“Sahib! Sahib! Sahib!” cried Devaki, disengaging her left 
arm around the banker’s neck, and holding it up to rebuke 
Vincent for his speech. “Speak not of my father so,” said she. 
“Of my own free will am I dedicating myself to the temple of Siva.” 

“ But consider. “ 

“Consider what, sahib?” interrupted Jaggoonath. “Apart 
from what I’ve told you, what would happen to me did I not 
give Devaki to the temple? Devaki would have to lead a still 
more miserable life ; for, in accordance with our Hindoo customs, 
she would have to shave her head, dispose of her jewels and live 
a life of seclusion. While I am alive, sahib, all will be well with 
her, but when I die, then—I shudder to think what must be her 
future. She will be shut up in the zezana of her nearest kins- 
man. Many and many widows imprisoned in the zenana, 
though never married, become mothers. Ay, the very priests 
who go their rounds preaching to these poor women are the ones 
they have most to fear.” 

“Ts this true, Jaggoonath ?” asked Vincent, who could scarcely 
believe this tale. “ How is it that there are no exposures ?” 

“Who is there to tell the tale? Who has access to the zenana 
but the priest and the master of it? And are they likely to tell ? 
In the dead of night, while the mother lies asleep, her little one 
is snatched from her breast and poisoned. Who heeds the 
appalling cry that awakes the silent chambers? Perhaps the 
only answer to it is a chuckle in the dark as the murderer 
swiftly passes from the room. What think you of this, sahib?” 

“Disgusting. But where is Devaki?” 

“ She left us, sahib, a few minutes ago.” 

“Tam glad of it. Well, Jaggoonath, I am truly sorry for you 
—but, I think you ought to defy these Brahmins. Think over 
it, and let me know your decision when next I see you.” 

“I have decided, sahib. As I have already told you, if 
Devaki does not become a Deva Dast, the alternative left her 
is ” 
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“Well, well, I have not time at my disposal now to argue the 
matter out with you, but to-morrow, or the day after, I will.” 

“ No use,” said the banker, shaking his head. “ No use.” 

He followed Vincent to the gate, then stood for some time 
watching him as he walked down the road. 

“I’m glad,” said he to himself as he returned to the house, “ I 
did not tell him what day I’d fixed for the ceremony.” 

Devaki had slipped away, unnoticed by Vincent, when her 
father was telling him what a future was in store for his 
daughter. She was frightened and disgusted at the little she 
had heard, and fearing lest hearing more she would fail in her 
resolution to bear the evil, she crept away to her nurse. 

“ What ails you, my child?” said the old woman. 

“Sadly depressed am I. Why—why was I born?” 

“A question oft asked, but never sufficiently answered. But, 
what ails you, child? You have not answered my question.” 

“TI have promised,” answered Devaki, “my father that I’ll be 
a Deva Dasi.” 

“Then you have committed a great sin,” growled the old 
woman. “I say sin, because your life is not yours that you 
should so dispose of it. But what right has the Sez¢t# to ask you 
to sacrifice your life?” 

“Hush, nurse! He is my father. Although I have not, like 
other children, had the opportunities of knowing my father 
longer in order to love him well, yet it is my bounden duty to 
obey him.” 

“In truth a fine speech. What if he had commanded you to 
drown yourself ?” 

“Then would I have done his bidding.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“For no other reason than that he is my father.” 

“ Your father, forsooth! Your father —” 

“Enough, nurse! I will not sit here and listen to such loud 
language.” 

They both were silent for some while. Then the nurse, seeing 
tears trickling down Devaki’s cheeks, drew near to her and kissed 
her. 

“Child,” said she, “I have warned the Brahmin priest—he 
who is chief of the temple you are, to-morrow, to be dedicated 
to—that if any harm comes to you hisjlife is forfeit at my hands. 
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He shivered when I showed him my knife. Listen to me, child ; 
take this knife and rest it in your bosom that it does not show, 
and—fear not to smite if your honour is at stake.” 

“To-morrow, did you say, nurse?” 

“What? Has not he, your father, told you?” 

“ No.” 

“Strange. But he will to-night. There! He’s calling you. 
Remember my instructions about the knife.” 

Devaki, trembling all over, took the long, dagger-shaped knife 
from her nurse and hid it in her chowlie. She did this to please 
the old woman, and without any intention of making use of it. 
Her gentle spirit revolted at the idea of taking an animal’s life, 
leave alone a man’s. 

In truth, Jaggoonath was afraid in the presence of Vincent to 
tell his daughter that he had had an interview with the Brahmin 
that day, and it was decided between them to consecrate Devaki 
to the temple on the morrow. Now that the doctor had gone, 
he called his daughter to him to tell her what arrangements 
concerning her had been arrived at. His face was ashy pale 
when Devaki came to him. At sight of her he dropped on to a 
chair and hid his face in his hands. In an instant Devaki was 
on the ground, kneeling by his side. 

“ Father,” cried she, “I know your reason for calling me. I’m 
not afraid to go through the ceremony to-morrow.” 

Calm though the tone of her voice was, yet she was feeling 
sick at heart. 

“My brave girl!” exclaimed Jaggoonath, embracing his 
daughter. “ You have saved me from ruin. Yesterday, no fewer 
than twenty rich Hindoos withdrew their money, and a like 
number, the Brahmin told me, will do the same to-morrow if, by 
evening, you are not given to the temple. This would be ruin to 
me—yes, ruin.” 

“ But, father,” questioned Devaki, “it is not because you fear 
you will lose money that you wish me to join the temple girls, is 
it?” 

“No, no, girl, not that. ’Tis my life that’s in danger ?” 

Devaki was satisfied. 

“Dear father,” said she, “fear nothing. Devaki is willing to 
join the temple on the morrow.” 

“Nobly said. I feel more easy now that this piece of work is 
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finished. Now go and get your things ready—your nurse will 
tell you what—for the festival. I must away to my business.” 

Devaki, as she turned away, could not help thinking to herself 
that her father was selfish. She would have liked him to have 
made much of her and stayed and talked with her; instead of 
which, as soon as he was satisfied that his daughter would raise 
no objection to the arrangements arrived at, he goes back to his 
work. 

When she reached her room Devaki closed the door of it, and, 
throwing herself down on her bed, cried. “A few more hours,” 
said she, “and, Vincent, 1 am lost to you for ever. Oh, how I 
love you!” 

She sprang from her bed in surprise and fright. The avowal 
was, as it were, forced from her lips, and she was fearful lest 
some one was about and had heard her. Her room looked out 
on to a long passage. There was no one there. Her heart beat 
more evenly. Satisfied that she had not been heard, she re- 
locked the door of her room and went and sat by her window. 




























“What have I said?” she muttered to herself. “What have I 
said? At last have I betrayed myself to myself. There is no 
use now in trying to persuade my poor heart that it does not ' 
beat for Vincent. Ho, Siva!” she cried. “Thou to whom 


body and soul I have surrendered, make my lot easy. I’m 

unhappy—unhappy,” and the hot tears ran fast down her cheeks. 
. At length she knelt before the image of Siva in her room and 
poured out her heart’s grief to the dumb idol. This outpouring 
soothed her troubled spirits, and she arose somewhat refreshed — 
and went out to her nurse to be instructed of her what she was 
expected to do on the morrow. Right glad was the old nurse 
of this opportunity to show Devaki how to conceal the dagger 
and how to use it. Devaki, though averse to receiving the 4 
knife, yet not to anger her nurse, said, “ Yes,” “Yes,” to all her 
instructions, never meaning to follow them out. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
YAKOOB KHAN. 
IT was close on night, and a solitary traveller was picking his 
way through a thick jungle. Deeper and deeper he went, till 
after a weary march of several hours, he arrived at a small hut. a 
He stooped to open its door, and, as he did so, he exclaimed : 
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“ By the prophet! I’m tired.” 

He entered, and after partaking of a little food, he stretched 
himself out on the floor and was soon asleep. 

It was late when he awoke next morning. 

“By Allah!” he exclaimed, starting to his feet. “It is broad 
daylight, and I not away yet. I’m due at Mariepoor to-morrow 
evening. I hope the Khan will not keep me long. He said he 
would send Zoolfik to me. I wonder if he’s come. Ho, Zoolfik! 
Zoolfik! That son of a dog has not yet made his appearance. 
He'd better be here by the time I’ve dressed.” 

Know you the speaker? Heis our old friend, John, “ Jingling 
John.” 

In the right hand corner of the hut, “John” dug a hole, and 
here he buried his post bag. From another corner he unearthed 
a long box, out of which he took a handsome costume. This 
he donned, placing the office clothes in the box, which he again 
buried. 

“John,” or Meer Ali (his true name), looked a perfect soldier 
now. On his head he wore.a green gauze puggree, about his 
waist a rich donpatta of coloured silk, and his trousers were of 
satin, and tight fitting. His coat of white cloth was long, and 
with loose sleeves. It buttoned low, showing off a rich red silk 
waistcoat. From his left side dangled a sword ; the handle of a 
dagger, richly jewelled, protruded from his waist-band, and by 
its side was a long horse-pistol. 

“Ho, Zoolfik!” he again cried out as he heard some one ap- 
proaching. 

“Ho, Meer Sahib!” 

“How comes it you are late, Zoolfik? Know you not I’m 
due at Mariepoor to-morrow evening? Whereabouts is the 
Khan ?” 

“ Three cose from here.” 

“Come, come! Let us away, then.” 

Haif-an-hour’s walk brought them to where two horses were 
tied, and the pair mounting, rode at an easy pace till they cleared 
the woods, then, showing what stuff their horses were made of 
dashed forward over the plain. 

“ What is the Khan doing down this way, Zoolfik ?” 

“At his old game, Meer Sahib. We /ooted Jamgaom last 
night, and made its inhabitants taste of the bitterness of death. 
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Mashallah! I(t wasa sight to see the Khan fight. He slew a 
score of men in as many seconds.” 

“ Inshallah ! that was grand. Din Din /” shouted the excited 
Ali, making his horse leap forward, and cutting the air with his 
_ sword, as if he were engaging an enemy. 

“ What think you of that, Zoolfik?” he at length asked, look- 
ing around for his companion. “Ho, Zoolfik! Where are you?” 

“ Here, master.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Under your horse. What do you there, 
chicken-heart ? ” 

“Why, Meer Sahib, it is no joking matter, I can tell you. An 
inch more and you would have struck off my head, when you 
were flourishing your ¢u/war in the air.” ; 

“ By the beard of the prophet! Did I? Well, it would have 
been no fault of mine had I killed you.” 

“Don’t you think so?” 

“No, O fool! I would have been Allah’s agent. What says 
the Koran? ‘When the time of their death arriveth they shall not 
be delayed or go before their time.’ If it were written you were 
to die to-day, you would not be speaking to me now. Our lives 
are in Allah’s hands. In his book it is written what we shall be, 
when we shall die.” 

“Would, then, I could have that book, Meer Sahib, for a minute 
or two.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“To erase my name and place it lower down the death list.” 

“By the prophet! What an idea! Good! ha! ha! ha! 
Good, Zoolfik! Jushallah ! but it is a joke after all. Allah has 
no real book, not books like we read. Yet it is a good joke— 
ha! ha! ha!” 

For a short while now they rode on in silence. 

“ How are my wives ? did you hear ?” inquired Ali, at length. 

“It is reported in the bazaar they have been quarrelling much 
of late.” 

“Ha! Does the bazaar make public property of my private 
affairs? What have my wives been doing?” 

“ Willah Allum/* It is whispered, however, Ameena smote 
Miriam in the mouth with her slipper.” 


* “God knows.” 
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“The wench! Disgraceful! Shameful! Ameena will suffer 
for this. Hut, hut, mera soonah,”* speaking to his horse ; “on, on, 
my son! We have as yet a whole cose before us,” and he coaxed 
his horse to gallop faster. 

“There is the village,” said Zoolfik, pointing to a clump of 
trees in the distance. 

“Where? I can’t see any huts, as yet,” replied Ali. 

“ They are hid behind those trees.” 

“Ts the Khan still there ?” 

“ Aye.” 

“Very foolish of him. News will soon reach Mariepoor, and 
the English will advance.” 

“Not so, Meer Sahib. We took care no one should escape.” 

“What! you killed every soul?” 

“ All save the Patel.” 

“ And what of him?” 

“ He is to be promised his life to-day if he show where lies hid 
all his wealth. The Khan believes the man has amassed riches.” 

“Should he not tell?” 

“We will torture him.” 

“ Shabash! But, supposing he gives the necessary informa- 
tion, will the Khan allow him to escape tasting of the banquet of 
death ?” 

“ Willah Allum! Your servant is the slave of the Khan: he 
knows not his inward thoughts.” 

“ve little doubt the Khan will hang the unfaithful dog. Sons 
of true believers keep no promises with such as he. Dead men . 
tell no tales. By the prophet! I’ll advise the Khan to kill the 
man.” 

As they approached nearer the village they saw men carrying 
biers, and Ali inquired: 

“Many of our men slain?” . 

“ Aye, sahib. The infidels fought stoutly.” 

Inside the village the scene was sickening. Everywhere lay 
the bodies of the Hindus—men, women and children—murdered 
at night by the dacoits. Vultures, undisturbed by the approach 
of man, glutted themselves. Some bodies were already reduced 
to skeletons. 


* “On, on, my treasure.” 
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Ali and Zoolfik dismounted and joined a funeral procession, 
each taking a turn at bearing the bier on his shoulder. 

The grave was dug close by several others outside the village, 
and all the way to it the faithful chanted solemnly : 

“ Ta dlaha, tla, Allah Mahommed Rasoul Allah!” 

The body, after being washed and anointed—especially those 
parts of it which had assisted in his (the man’s) devotions: his 
feet, knees, hands and forehead—was lowered into the grave, the 
priest reading from the Koran: 

“Of earth We created you, to earth We return you, and at the 
last day We shall take you out of the earth.” 

Each of the bystanders threw in a handful of earth, fresh por- 
tions from the Koran were read by the priest, the grave then was 
filled in, and the mourners separated. 

Ali now sought an audience of the Khan, and he was favoured 
with an immediate interview. He found the robber chief seated 
by a window in the Pate/’s private room, gazing dreamily out, 
his eyes fixed on vacancy. 

Yakoob Khan was a man of about forty years of age, tall, 
powerfully built, and of handsome countenance. His character, 
however, was vile. Cruel to a degree, he put to horrible deaths 
all who fell into his hands, irrespective of age or sex. The 
villages round about were frequently being attacked by him. 
Mariepoor alone escaped his slaughtering arm, on account of the 
English garrison there. He had heard, however, from Meer Ali 
that there resided at this place a fabulously rich banker. He 
determined to have the man’s wealth, by some means or other. 
Alito him as a spy was invaluable. In his office, as an “honest ” 
postman, he, by keeping ears and eyes open, brought him valuable 
information. Then, also, Ali occasionally was the bearer of 
money to Mariepoor. This he generally handed over to Yakoob ; 
then, besmearing- himself with mud, he would rush into Mariepoor 
and tell the harrowing tale of how he had been attacked by 
dacoits and robbed. 

Ali salaamed low thrice, then stood with arms folded on his 
breast before his chief. 

“Welcome, Meer Ali!” greeted the Khan. “It is more than a 
month since we were blessed with your society.” 

The Khan always spoke of himself in the first person plural. 
He boasted of being descended from the Great Moguls. We 
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shall not, however, discuss his right to such a claim, as it forms 
no part of our story. 

“ Blessed be Allah, Khan Sahib, that I see you in such perfect 
health! By the prophet! I missed last night’s work. Did the 
infidels show fight ?” 

“They fought bravely—especially the Patel. He slew many 
of our men. Both Abdulla and Jaffer tasted of death at his 
hands.” 

“It was their day to die.” 

“True. What news have you for us?” 

“ Good and bad.” 

“ Then, by the prophet ! feed us with the good last, that we may 
digest the bad.” 

“ Ahmed failed in his attempt upon the village of Mookshool- 
gaum.” 

“Ha! Heand his men we will punish for their cowardice.” 

“They were not cowards: all died with their faces to the 
enemy.” 

“Say you so? Then Allah has taken the chastisement of 
them out of our own hands, for He knows we have no relish for 
such work. But how came about this failure?” 

“One of the men betrayed Ahmed.” 

“ Sukoor Mahomed!” cried the Khan, springing from his seat. 
“Where is that dog? We'll slay him like——” 

“Nay,” cried Ali. “If you cut so, you will have off my head.” 

“Dog! What if we do? Are we not your master—ha?” 

“Slay me, master,” said Ali, folding his arms. “I did but bid . 
you stay your stroke till you had heard what I have to say.” 

“What—what madness is this? In our blinded fury we would 
have slain you, thinking you this traitor. Said you that all were 
killed ?” 


“ Every one.” 
“Tell us how. But no, another time will do. What good 


news have you for us? Are you the bearer of money to Marie- 
poor?” 

“No,” replied Meer Ali, laughing. “I know,” turning serious 
again, “where Jaggoonath Seitt keeps his money.” 

“Ha! Say youso! And is it guarded?” 

“No. The approach to the house, however, is guarded by 
vamooseys—one by night and another by day. I’ve tried them, 
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and for the consideration of five hundred rupees each—money 
down before we enter—they are willing not only to open the 
outer gate, but also the great iron door which bars a passage to 


- the hall.” 


“ Shabash! What a head you have for finding out things, 
Meer Sahib. Jushallah/ and we were on the point of cutting it 
off. But whom do we favour so much as you?. None! When 
are we to come to Mariepoor?” 

“Tl let you know in a day or two. Mind you, only a few 
men—about five—must accompany you, and the work must bé 
done quickly.” 

“Good! We'll place ourself entirely under your directions.” 

“ And, now, I’ve to ask a favour of my lord. Jaggoonath has 
a lovely daughter—ay, a perfect Zour. Her I desire you to give 
me as my share in the loot.” 

“ By the prophet! She must be beautiful when you renounce 
all claim to a share in the booty. Let us have her, Ali, and, in 
addition to your portion of the loot, I’ll give you half of mine. 
ls it a bargain?” 

“By my soul, no!” 

“Well, well, you shall have her. How long do you think it 
will take you to convert her to Islam?” 

““A few months.” 

“Say, rather, a few years. You will have to use force, as we 
did with Lalloo and Succoo. Have you eaten?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Come, then, wash your hands and sit with us. After we 
have eaten; we will try and get out of the Patel where lies hid 
his wealth.” 

After having water poured over his hands, Ali sat down with 
the Khan, and without further pressing ate a hearty dinner. 


(To be continued.) 





